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Uncle Sam’s Unruly Neighbor 


(See Unit on Cuba) 





Student leader Diane Peterson from Jefferson High in Portland, Oregon tells what she likes most about her 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. Diane is a senior and maintains an “‘A” average. She is president of the Int'l Rela- 
tions League...member of the National Honor Society...and was an exchange student to West Berlin. 


“It’s the fountain pen with the ‘built-in ink bottle’” 


For smooth easy writing, there’s no substitute for a true fountain pen. And no other fountain pen fills 
more easily than Sheaffer's Cartridge Pen. It fills the clean new way with disposable little “ink bottles” 
...cartridges of Skrip writing fluid. Just drop one, either end first, right into the barrel and quick as a 
flash, your Sheaffer is filled. No dip! No dunk! No mess! And, Skrip Cartridges are leakproof...safe 


and convenient to carry in pocket or purse. 
No wonder millions of students and teachers throughout the country have already switched to 


this modern way to write. Choose your Sheaffer Car- ; 
tridge Fountain Pen today from five smart colors...and S 4 EA = _ - R'S 


remember, it’s a Sheaffer, the finest name in writing. 


SHEAFFERS 
Skrip % 
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$995 


with two free cartridges. 5- ‘ 
Pack of Skrip cartridges, 49¢, © 


economy pack of 12, 98¢. ay 


Available in eight washable 
and permanent colors. § 
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Whatever 


you re like aa 


Chevy’s most likely 


to have what you want! 


Here are the most useable, liveable, likeable cars that 
ever came into your life. These new Chevrolets make 
just about everything you do with a car easier .: . from 
their easier-to-park new size to their easier-to-pack new 
luggage compartment. Chevy’s Jet-smooth ride makes 
for easier going. And your dealer’s wide, wide choice 
makes it easier than ever to choose just the car you want! 


Nobody else has Chevy’s knack of making things easy 
for you and your budget. You can pay a lot more, but 
you just can’t get more luxury and smooth riding 
comfort than you'll find in those new Impalas. Or—if 
you want all-out economy with your comfort—the new 
Biscaynes give you a full measure of Chevy’s Body by 
Fishér roominess at small-car prices. Wagons? There are 
six to pick from—three 6-passenger and three 9-passenger 
models. Stop by your Chevy dealer’s one-stop shopping 


Parkwood 4-Door 
9-Passenger Station Wagon 
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Biscayne 4-Door Sedan. 
- Big-car comfort at smali-car prices! 


center and see if he doesn’t come up with exactly the 
car you have in mind. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Bel Air Sport Sedan—The lowest priced 4-door hardtop in 
Chevrolet’s field. Like all ’61 Chevies, gives you higher, more 
comfortable seats—plus generous head room. Impala Sport 
Coupe— Door openings are over a half-foot wider and entrance 
height has been raised nearly 2 inches to make getting in and out 
easier. Parkwood 4-Door 9-Passenger 
Station Wagon—Its whopping cargo 
opening is nearly 5 feet across. Biscayne 
4-Door Sedan—Why cramp your style 
with a cut-down car when these Bis SSSSS—=—Z 
caynes sell for the same price? _ . 


6 CHEVROLET 





CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE—BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job as a Crane 
Operator, you need training. The kind of training you get 
through the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses 
Machinery Operation is one 
Armor Radio Maintenance 


Dental Assistant Procedures 


Surfacing 

There's also 
Administration, 
Mechanics, Air- 


possibility 
Personne 
infantry 


SRAOVUATE 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


craft Maintenance—to name a few. Your Army recruiter 
can give you a detailed description of any specific 
Graduate Specialist course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest 
of your life 


if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing. your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist urse you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 
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“And best of all-— 
Dad gave me a Hamilton!” 


Of course, she’s thrilled. And telling all her friends about it. 
Her new Hamilton is in a class by itself: 

It has the graceful styling of fine, hand-wrought jewelry. 

Its accuracy is assured by 17 quality jewels. But that’s not all. 
This lovely watch is shock-resistant! 

A watch that will take all sports in stride, sparkle at any party. 
At Hamilton Jewelers in the U. S. and Genin. 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


FIA NI/LTON 


BAe For al! the hours of a lifetime 


Watches featured: Olive, $55; Kristel, $59.95; Karla, $65; Jody, $65. 
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Young Stylemaker Contest 


Girls 10 to 21: it’s easy to sew up a winner. You'll 
find lots of exciting new teen fashions in pattern books 
this year. Pick your favorite. Make it in your favorite 
fabric while you take the SINGER Contest Dressmaking 
Course. SINGER instructors guide you every step of the 
way—from the first cut to the finishing touch, as you 
learn to sew the easy SINGER way. 

To enter the Contest, all you need is $10 for the SINGER 
Dressmaking Course and a few yards of material. You 
don’t have to buy a machine or even own one. 


Sign up now. Take your series of 8—2) hour lessons 
and make your dress between April 17 and August 26. 
Get entry blank and rules at your SINGER Sewing Center 


Be one of 5,000 winners! 
$130,000 worth of prizes! 


For SINGER Shop winners: [itted sewing cases — over 
1,700 for each age group. 

For SINGER Agency Area winners: 108 SINCER* Sewing 
Machines—the newest models in the famous SLANT-NEEDLE 
Series. 36 for each age group. 

For SINGER Regional winners: [hiree-day all-expense-paid 
trip to New York for each of the 15 finalists and her mother, 
or family-approved companion. 


NATIONAL PRIZES 
Misses & Mrs. (18 through 21) 
FIRST PRIZE—$1000 plus summer jet air trip to Paris, 
France. Tour of fashion houses, fall showings—for winner, 
and family-approved companion. 
4 SECOND PRIZES... cccccsccsessecsssecceveses ++++$800 each 
TEEN (For girls 14-17) 
FIRST PRIZE—$600 plus one week summer air tour of 
historical U.S. places for winner and parents. 
4 SECOND PRIZES. .ccccccccssssscvesscsceccesseees $600 each 
"TWEEN (For girls 10-13) 
FIRST PRIZE—$400 plus one week summer air tour of 


historical U.S. places for winner and parents. 


4 SECOND PRIZES $400 each 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


& 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





Wide World photo 
RED TARGET: Viet Namese President 
Ngo faces renewed Communist pressure. 


THE DEDICATED MR. NGO 


FOR MOST of his 60 years Ngo 
Dinh Diem, president of South Viet 
Nam, has been fighting the same 
fight—to secure the independence of 
his homeland. Only his adversaries 
have changed. 

In his youth Ngo fought French 
colonial rule. During World War II 
he fought Japanese invaders. And, 
for the past six years, he has battled 
Communist guerrillas bent on de- 
stroying the Viet Namese republic. 

The son of a government official, 
Ngo was reared in a tradition of 
dedication to duty. At the age of 17 
he entered the civil service in French 
Indo-China and rose to become Min- 
ister of the Interior. Later he re- 
signed when France refused to grant 
his country more self-rule. 

During World War II Japan seized 
Indo-China and set up a puppet re- 
gime. Offered the premiership, Ngo 
refused. He would not, he explained, 
exchange one overlord for another. 

The end of the war, however, did 
not bring independence to Indo- 
China. To be sure, France agreed in 
1949 to proclaim Viet Nam a self- 
governing state. Not enough, retort- 
ed Ngo, “my country deserves com- 
plete freedom.” 

By this time, Ngo was faced with 
a far more dangerous enemy. Com- 
munist rebels, supplied with Soviet 
arms, had seized the northern half 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
proneunced on page 16. 


of Viet Nam. They fought the French 
army to a stalemate. In 1954 France 
agreed to an armistice. Viet Nam 
was partitioned into two sectors— 
Communist North Viet Nam and free 
South Viet Nam. The following year 
Ngo was elected as the first presi- 
dent of South Viet Nam. 

But Communist aggression contin- 
ued, Bands of Red guerrillas slipped 
across the border and spread through- 
out South Viet Nam. Scores of gov- 
ernment officials were ambushed and 
murdered. 

Last month President Ngo called 
for new elections to meet the Com- 
munist challenge. Red _ terrorists 
warned that anyone who went to the 
polls would be shot. But on election 
day, nearly 90 per cent of the elec- 
torate voted—and re-elected Ngo 
president by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Everyone agreed that the popular 
president had won a smashing vic- 
tory at the ballot box. The question 
now is: Can Ngo win another vic- 
tory—on the battlefield—against the 
secret, silent army of Red guerrillas? 


ARTIST IN AN APRON 


NEVER tell René Vardon that 
he’s a marvelous cook. He would be 
deeply insulted. Like all great 
French chefs, Monsieur Vardon 
doesn’t cook—he creates. 


Wide World photo 


STIRRING SUCCESS: Rene Vardon has 
won acclaim as new White House chef. 


As President Kennedy's new per- 
sonal chef, René Vardon now “cre- 
ates” in the stainless steel kitchen of 
the White House. Among his mouth- 
watering masterpieces are trout in 
white wine sauce and lobster thermi- 
dor. But perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment is a desseft called desir d'avril 
(“April wish”). It consists of a me- 
ringue shell filled with raspberries 
and chocolate ice cream, and topped 
with whipped cream. After one 
spoonful, visiting British Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan told President Ken- 
nedy, “There’s nothing like French 
cuisine to promote Anglo-American 
relations.” 

Creating such culinary delights, 
says Vardon, requires a lifetime of 
training. “I entered the world of 
cuisine at an early age,” he explains. 
His father owned a pastry shop in 
Pouzages, France, and little René 
helped make éclairs years before he 
learned how to read or_write. 

In his teens Vardon became an 
apprentice cook in a small hotel in 
Nantes. It was a hard life, he recalls. 
For ten hours a day he would peel 
vegetables and potatoes in the hotel 
kitchen. Occasionally he was per- 
mitted to prepare an omelette—or 
even crepes suzette. 

After several years of this strenu- 
ous training, Vardon was engaged 
as a full-fledged chef in a Parisian 
restaurant. In 1958 he came to New 
York. His sauce Maltaise, which 
takes four hours to prepare, won him 
the acclaim of the city’s gourmets. 
“The secret is in the simmering,” 
says Vardon. But he refuses to reveal 
his recipe. 

Last April, when President Ken- 
nedy prepared to entertain a number 
of foreign dignitaries, Vardon was 
hired as the White House chef. His 
engagement was temporary. It was 
supposed to end this month. But one 
Presidential aide—after attending a 
White House dinner—hazarded the 
guess that the chef “will stay on.” 

Vardon himself has no plans for 
the future. At 36 he is still a bachelor 
—and intends to remain one. As a 
friend of his explained, “Where can 
Vardon find a wife who can cook 
the kind of meals he’s used to?” 
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(.-WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. . 


Collapse of a Mutiny 


A shaken France narrowly es- 
caped civil war when a “‘generals’ 
revolt’ in Algeria collapsed as sud- 
denly as it had started. 

Although the four-day crisis ended 
with the triumph of President Charles 
de Gaulle, the rebellion put France 
through one of its gravest periods since 
the Nazi German invasion in 1940. 

The revolt exploded in Algeria on 
April 22. A military clique led by four 

generals—Maurice Challe, Raoul Salan, 
Edmond Jouhaud, and Andre Zeller— 
triggered the desperate uprising in an 
effort to block any possible political set- 
tlement between the French govern- 
ment and the Algerian Moslem rebels 
that would give Algeria independence 
(see news review in last week's issue). 


UPI 
THE VICTOR: The gaunt expression on 
the face of France’s President Charles 
de Gaulle reflects the tensions brought 
on by revolt of generals in Algeria. 


Backed by paratroopers and Foreign 
Legion units, the mutineers quickly 
seized Algeria’s three major cities—Al- 
giers, Oran, and Constantine. The Eu- 
ropean settlers in Algeria—most of 
whom are determined to keep Algeria 
French—cheered the mutinous troops. 
The Moslem Algerians, who comprise 
90 per cent of Algeria’s 11,000,000 
people, were apprehensive but gen- 
erally remained calm. 


DE GAULLE’S COUNTER MOVES 


De Gaulle countered the rebellion 
with a series of swift moves. Assum- 
ing emergency powers under the 
French constitution, he proclaimed a 
blockade of Algeria, sent loyal ele- 
ments of the French fleet toward the 
North African territory, and ordered 
those French troops in Algeria that 
were remaining loyal to the govern- 
ment to crush the rebellion. “I order 
that all means, I say all means, be em- 
ployed everywhere to bar the road to 
these men,” he declared. 

From Washington, President Ken- 
nedy sent a message of support to De 
Gaulle. “In this grave hour for France,” 
said the U.S. President, “I want you to 
know of my continuing friendship and 
support as well as that of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

The vast majority of the people in 
France rallied to De Gaulle. Street 
parades throughout France called for 
an end to the mutiny in Algeria. More 
than 10,000,000 workers went on strike 
for an hour to demonstrate their sup- 
port of De Gaulle. 

Then the tide began to turn. The 
French navy and the air force re- 
mained loyal to De Gaulle. Gendarmes 


(police) and loyal army units in Al- 
geria turned against the insurrection- 
ists. Loyal troops recaptured Algiers 
and other points virtually without op- 
position. 

Rebel leader General Challe was 
captured and flown back to Paris 
where he was stripped of his rank and 
faces death or life imprisonment for 
treason. The other mutinous officers 
fled into the desert and, at our press 
time, were still missing. Paratroop and 
Foreign Legion units which par- 
ticipated in the mutiny are being dis- 
banded, and the army is being purged 
of disloyal officers. Nearly 800 members 
of the armed forces have been ar- 
rested as De Gaulle moved to break 
the political power of the French army. 

Some observers believe that De 
Gaulle’s success has improved the 
chances for a political settlement of 
the Algerian war. The provisional gov- 
ernment of the Moslem rebels hailed 
the collapse of the rebellion and called 
for early truce talks with the French. 
The talks were to have begun April 7 
in France, but were postponed. They 
may begin this month. 


Laos Cease-Fire? 


Torn apart by civil strife, embat- 
tled Laos hovered between war and 
peace as hopes for a cease-fire hung 
delicately in the balance. 

Prospects for an early truce were 
at first raised when the pro-Communist 
Laotian rebels announced they were 
willing to meet representatives of the 
pro-Western Laotian government to dis- 
cuss cease-fire terms. The rebels, how- 
ever,. continued to postpone day by 
day the halting of hostilities. 

Hopes of an early end to the fighting 
center around a cease-fire call issued 


THE VANQUISHED: The four former French generals who came out of retirement 
to lead a few army units in an abortive rebellion against De Gaulle’s gov- 
ernment are (from left) Andre Zeller, Edmond Jovhaud, Maurice Challe, Raoul Salan. 
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two weeks ago by Britain and the So- 
viet Union. Backed by the U-.S., the 
cease-fire would be supervised by a 
three-nation International Control Com- 
mission (India, Poland, and Canada). 
It would be followed by a 14-nation 
international conference on _ Laos, 
set to meet in Geneva, Switzerland, 
m May 12. 

During the past few months Laotian 
sovernment forces have fallen back in 
the face of Pathet Lao (pro-Commu- 
\ist rebels) advances. Although it held 
mly a few isolated pockets of land 
arly this year, the Pathet Lao now 
ontrols nearly one third of Laos. The 
U.S. believes that the Communists are 
‘talling on a cease-fire in order to con- 
rol as much of Laos as possible before 
hey agree to a truce. 

The U.S. has demanded that a 
ease-fire be verified by on-the-spot 
»bservers before we agree to attend 
iny international conference to deter- 
mine Laos’ political future, Although 
the British reportedly believe that “real 
practical difficulties” are holding up a 
cease-fire, the U.S. is skeptical. 


Cuba: Pink to Red 


After crushing the rebel landings 
on his island stronghold, Cuba’s 
Premier Fidel Castro moved to con- 
solidate his alignment with the Com- 
munist bloc. 


In a mammoth May Day celebration 
in Havana, the Castro regime made 
clear its formal commitment to com- 
munism by: 

Declaring Cuba a “Socialist State” 
(Communist jargon for a Soviet-styled 
dictatorship )—the first in the Western 
Hemisphere—and proclaiming Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev the “loved and 
respected leader” of the world Com- 
munist movement to which Cuba 
now adheres. 

PLaunching a Soviet-style “four-year 
plan” for the Cuban economy which 
is designed to place all means of pro- 
duction in the hands of ‘government 
authorities. 

> Insulting the U.S. by burning an effigy 
of President Kennedy. 

Even as “Red Cuba” moved to pro- 
claim its solidarity with the Communist 
bloc, incidents of sabotage and ex- 
ploding bombs continued to beset the 
island, indicating that resistance 
against the Castro regime is not yet 
fully crushed. 

And in Washington, U.S. leaders met 
to confer on what went wrong with 
the ill-fated rebel landings, and where 
United States policy toward Cuba 
should go from here. 

Cuban exile leaders, divided amon 
themselves by the collapse of their 
beachhead in Cuba, were reportedly 


Mauldin in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“Mind If'l Eat While We Talk?” 


blaming the Kennedy Administration 
for not assisting the Cuban landings 
with air and sea support from U.S. 
military installations. They claimed that 
lack of such support doomed the in- 
vasion to failure in the face of the 
Soviet and Czech-supplied tanks and 
planes used by Castro. They also lashed 
out at those U.S. newspapers whose 
stories on preparations for the land- 
ings, they claimed, gave away the ele- 
ments of surprise and secrecy necessary 
to the success of such an operation. 


CIA MISCALCULATION? 


Many Washington reporters and col- 
umnists, meanwhile, were placing 
blame for the rebel failure on the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
They say that a miscalculation by the 
CIA of the willingness of Cubans to 
rise against Castro forces, coupled with 
an under-estimation of Castro’s mili- 
tary strength and preparedness, led to 
the tragic defeat of the Cuban rebel 
landing force. 

As speculation grew as to what had 
gone wrong, President Kennedy moved 
to unite the nation behind a strong 
Cuban policy. 

PStating that “communism in this hem- 
isphere is not negotiable,” the Presi- 
dent urged nations in Latin America 
to join with the U.S. in taking “collec- 
tive action” against Red Cuba. 

PTo put a stop to the search for 
“scapegoats,” the President assumed 
“sole responsibility” for whatever role 


the U.S. may have played in encourag- 
ing or aiding the rebel landings. Ac- 
cording to press reports, the plans for 
the rebel action had been initiated and 
carried forward under the Eisenhower 
Administration. (U.S. support for Latin 
American groups seeking to oust dic- 
tators from their homeland is noth- 
ing new. Castro himself received 
American assistance in his drive to 
overthrow the regime of Fulgencio 
Batista, former Cuban dictator ousted 
by Castro.) 

>The President ordered an inquiry 
into CIA procedures, to determine 
whether any weaknesses in CIA or- 
ganization and operations need revamp- 
ing. General Maxwell Taylor, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, Admiral Ar- 
leigh Burke, and CIA chief Allen Dulles 
will carry out the study. 

The President also met with top U.S. 
leaders in both political parties (see 
last week’s news review) to gain sup- 
port for stiff policies aimed at unseating 
the Castro. regime. New York Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller, after one 
meeting, told reporters: “Let’s face it. 
Cuba simply isn’t a problem of Cubans. 
Cuba today is a problem of interna- 
tional communism, Those weren’t Cu- 
ban jets; they were Communist MIG 
. ! ” 


Governor Rockefeller appealed to 
Americans “to stand united behind the 
President in support for whatever ac- 


tion is needed for freedom. ... Cuba 
today,” he said, “is a problem of inter- 
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national communism. We aren't just 
talking about some agrarian leaders in 
Cuba. We are talking about a highly or- 
ganized Communist-dominated effort.” 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: In the 
Monroe Doctrine, dating back to 1823, 
the U.S. assumes the right to prevent 
outside powers from interfering in the 
affairs of Western Hemisphere nations. 
In applying this doctrine, the U.S. 
might act against Cuba directly on the 
ground that there is clear evidence a 
foreign power (the Soviet Union) is 
extending its influence into the 
Western Hemisphere. 


PRESENT U.S. POSITION 


President Kennedy told the nation 
that “The American people are not com- 
placent about Iron Curtain tanks and 
planes less than 90 miles from their 
shore . . . Cuba must not be abandoned 
to the Communists. And we do not 
intend to abandon it.” 

In response to a Soviet warning 
against U.S. intervention in Cuba, the 
President declared, “In the event of 
any military intervention by outside 
force we will immediately honor our 
obligations to protect this hemisphere 
from external aggression.” 

Since the U.S. does not want to act 
alone against the Castro regime, it is 
seeking the backing of the Organization 
of American States. At present, the U.S. 
is consulting with governments of Latin 
American nations to work out a joint 
policy regarding Cuba. (For background 
see the Unit on Cuba on pages 11-16 
in this issue.) 


Congo Feud 


Another leader in the strife-torn 
Congo—this time President Moise 
Tshombe of Katanga Province—was 
seized by the Congolese army. 

Tshombe’s arrest came after he had 
scornfully walked out of a “unity con- 
ference” called by Congolese Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu in the sleepy 
town of Coquilhatville. The seizure of 
Tshombe may signal an attempt by the 
Congolese central government, headed 
by Kasavubu, to bring “independent” 
Katanga province under its control. 

Over the past few weeks, Tshombe, 
Kasavubu, and other Congolese lead- 
ers have been attempting to reach an 
agreement on the future of their coun- 
try. Tshombe, whose provincial govern- 
ment and army are staffed with many 
European (mostly Belgian) advisors, 
favors a loose confederation which 
would give his province a virtually in- 
dependent role. He also strongly op- 
poses U.N. efforts to reduce his army’s 
strength and eliminate European influ- 
ence in Katanga. 

President Kasavubu, however, favors 


- 
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more power for the central Congo gov- 
ernment than Mr. Tshombe would 
grant, and also seeks fuller cooperation 
with a U.N. force stationed in the Congo 
for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order in the central African land. 


TSHOMBE’S WALK-OUT 


Failure to reach accord on these 
points prompted Tshombe to walk 
abruptly out of the “unity conference.” 
As he was about to depart for Katanga 
province, he was arrested by central 
government troops commanded by Ma- 
jor-General Joseph D. Mobutu. Tshombe 
protested this indignity by sitting in 
a wicker chair at the Coquilhatville 
airport for a two-day hunger strike. 

Meanwhile, U.N. soldiers, in cooper- 
ation with the Kasavubu government, 
arrested six Belgian aides of President 
Tshombe and prepared to send them 
back to Belgium. And in still another 
development, officers in the army of 
Antoine Gizenga, the leftist leader in 
Oriental province, had _ reportedly 
moved toward greater accord with the 
Kasavubu government by recognizing 
General Mobutu as their military com- 
mander in chief. 


In Brief 


PULITZER PRIZES: The 1961 
Pulitzer prizes, awarded annually for 
excellence in American journalism and 
letters have been announced by the 
trustees of Columbia University, New 
York City. Harper Lee captured the 
fiction award for his best selling novel 
To Kill a Mockingbird. Tad Mosel won 
the drama prize. for his play All The 
Way Home. The play, currently run- 
ning on Broadway, was based on 
James Agee’s 1958 Pulitzer prize win- 
ning novel A Death in the Family. 
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Other prize winners include: Poetry, 
Phyllis McGinley; History, Herbert 
Feis for his History of the Potsdam 
Conference; Biography, David Donald 
for his Charles Sumner and the Coming 
of the Civil War. The Pulitzer prizes 
were endowed by Joseph Pulitzer 
(1847-1911), publisher of the New 
York newspaper The World, in a be- 
quest to Columbia University. 


RUSSIAN CHURCH BID: The Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church has applied for 
membership in the World Council of 
Churches. Formal vote on the bid will 
be taken at the council’s third assem- 
bly beginning November 18 in New 
Delhi, India. It must be approved by 
two-thirds of the 176 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches affiliated 
with the council. 


ANOTHER AFRICAN NATION: 
The birth of the new sovereign nation— 
Sierra Leone—marked the 23rd new na- 
tion to emerge in Africa since the end 
of World War Il. Independence came 
to the West African territory of 
2,000,000 persons on April 27, after 
nearly 175 years as a British colony. 
Sierra Leone’s new Prime Minister, Sir 
Milton Margai, said that his govern- 
ment, as a sovereign state, plans to be- 
come a member of the British Common- 
wealth. 


NEEDY-AREA BILL PASSED: Both 
houses of the U.S. Congress have 
passed a bill providing $394,000,000 to 
aid the nation’s depressed areas. The 
bill is aimed at providing new jobs and 
restoring old ones in areas where un- 
employment has been most critical and 
persistent. It sets up an experimental 
loan and grant program for both indus- 
trial and rural areas. The bill is the first 
of President Kennedy’s “big five” to 
complete Congressional action. The 
others concern aid to education, hous- 
ing, medical care for the aged, and an 
increase in the minimum wage. 


“INDIAN” COUNTY: The Menomi- 
nee Indian reservation has become 
Menominee County, Wisconsin. On 
May | the federal government gave up 
its 107-year-old stewardship of the In- 
dian Nation and turned the multi- 
million-dollar assets over to corporate 
representatives of the tribe. This his- 
torical action made the Menominees 
the first American Indian tribe to be 
put on their own as a political unit. 

About 80 per cent of the tribe’s 3,720 
members make their living from the 
rich pine and hardwood forests 
which flourish on the reservation—oops, 
county. In addition, the 365-square- 
mile county has valuable, unta 
recreational resources in its 62 lakes 
and 330 miles of trout streams. 
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World Week map 


Red Peari of the Antilles 


Economically as well as politically, our island neighbor, 


IL TANKERS with the Commu- 

nist hammer-and-sickle on their 
prows line the wharves of Havana, 
capital of Cuba. In the modern ho- 
tels, most of the guests speak Russian 
or Chinese. The once-gay city bristles 
with tanks and machine guns. So re- 
port recent visitors to Havana. 

Under the dictatorial rule of 
bearded Premier Fidel Castro, Cuba 
has begun to look more and more 
like a Soviet satellite. Turning his 
back on democracy, Castro has 
steered his nation toward the dan- 
gerous reefs of communism (see “Re- 
versal of a Revolution,” pp. 14-16). 

This has happened only 90 miles 
from Key West, Florida, on a Penn- 
sylvania-sized island whose delight- 
ful climate and scenery gave it the 
nickname, “Pearl of the Antilles.” 

In shape, Cuba resembles a long, 
slim porpoise cavorting through the 
Caribbean Sea. It is about 730 miles 


Cuba, is now moving in the Soviet orbit 


long, but only 30 to 120 miles wide. 
The mountains rising at both ends of 
the island are separated by vast, 
rolling plains. » 

Blessed with fertile soil, heavy 
rainfall, and a year-round summer, 
Cuba has long been the world’s lead- 
ing sugar producer. Before Castro 
came to power, sugar accounted for 
80 per cent of Cuba’s exports. 


SUGAR AND STOGIES 


Second to sugar as a money-maker 
was tobacco, rolled into the famous 


‘ Havana cigars. Coffee and citrus 


fruits were other major crops, and 
livestock were also raised. 

Cuba is well-endowed with miner- 
als, including copper, nickel, chrome, 
and iron. In the years before Castro, 
industry had grown by leaps and 
bounds. One of the main “industries” 
was the tourist trade. Visitors flocked 
to Havana to bathe on golden 


beaches and sway to the rumba, 
conga, mambo, and cha-cha-cha. 

These lively Cuban dances seemed 
to come naturally to the 6,500,000 
Cubans. A majority of the island's 
people are of Spanish origin, while 
about 12 per cent are descendants of 
Negro slaves. The Cubans were 
known as friendly and fun-loving. 

But their gaiety had a darker side. 
Most of the islanders lived in grind- 
ing poverty. Havana (pop. 1,158,000) 
and other cities were ringed by dis- 
ease-ridden slums. 

No better off than the slum-dwellers 
were the guajiros, or cane workers. 
Few of them owned the land which 
they cultivated. Instead, they worked 
as tenant farmers or “hired hands” 
for a few rich landlords. Moreover, 
they had steady jobs only during the 
four-month cane harvest. The rest of 
the time, they lived on the edge of 
starvation. (Turn page) 





PREMIER CASTRO’S CLOSEST COLLEAGUES 


U.P.I phove 
ERNESTO GUEVARA: Cuba’s economic 
boss . . . heads National Bank . . . has 
been called Moscow’s “Man in Havana.” 


When Fidel Castro took office, he 
promised to distribute land to the 
poor guajiros, promote industry, and 
raise the standard of living. Has he 
kept those promises? 

The government has built new 
schools, hospitals, and housing de- 
velopments. It has given a few peas- 
ants vacations “on the house” in 
Havana’s luxurious hotels. But these 
benefits, observers say, have been 
canceled out by other actions: 


>» The government is now Cuba's 
biggest “businessman.” It has seized 
more than 90 per cent of all private 
property—including plantations, fac- 
tories, mines, and apartment houses. 
Few of the owners have received 
any compensation. 


> Most of the guajiros are still land- 
less—only today they work for gov- 
ernment-owned “cooperatives” in- 
stead of private landowners. 


> Labor unions have been stripped 
of most of their rights and turned 
over to Communist leaders. The gov- 
ernment handles all hiring and firing 
of factory workers. 


>» When the government took over 
Cuban industries, many executives 
and skilled technicians were fired or 
sent into exile. Their jobs were filled 
by gun-toting rebels without any ex- 
perience. Partly for this reason, gov- 


Wide World photo 
OSVALDO DORTICOS: Nominal Presi- 
dent of Cuba, takes orders from Castro 
. . . favors close ties with the Soviets. 


ernment-owned businesses are losing 
$15,000,000 a month. 


» Instead of rising, wages have fallen. 
Formerly, the average cane worker 
got about $3.00 a day. Today he gets 
about $2.00. Meanwhile, prices have 
gone up—and up. 

» So far, Castro has failed to reduce 
unemployment. About 700,000 Cu- 
bans are jobless for at least several 
months out of the year. 

Because of the Castro govern- 
ment’s hostile attitude toward the 
United States, trade between the two 
countries has dropped to almost zero. 
Last year, the U. S. stopped buying 
Cuban sugar—and it later placed an 
embargo on most exports to Cuba, 
except for food and medicine. The 
tourist trade dropped off, too. 

The loss of its biggest customer— 
and supplier—was a severe blow to 
Cuba. Bags of unsold sugar began 
piling up in Cuban warehouses. Fac- 
tories had to close down because 


Wide World photo 
RAUL CASTRO: Fidel’s fiery younger 
brother...commands armed forces... is 
a frequent guest in Communist capitals. 


they no longer could buy spare parts 
from the United States. 

Even before this, Castro had be- 
gun to graft the Cuban economy onto 
the Soviet bloc. Last fall, Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellites agreed to buy 
4,000,000 tons of sugar from Cuba 
during 1961. 

But the deal was not as sweet as it 
looked. The Soviets said they would 
pay Cuba only four cents a pound 
for the sugar. (The U. S. used to pay 
Cuba more than five cents a pound— 
two cents above the world market 
price.) Moreover, the Soviets will 
pay only 20 per cent in cash. The 
rest will be paid in items produced 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


REDS TO THE “RESCUE” 


The Soviets have given Cuba just 
enough aid to stave off economic col- 
lapse. “Advisers” from Soviet Russia 
and other Red nations are teaching 
the Castro government how to run 
its factories, its cooperative farms, 
and its secret police. 

Castro’s forces are also learning to 
use a whole range of modern mili- 
tary weapons imported from the 
Communist nations. These weapons 
have been trained against Cuban 
rebels who are fighting for their 
country’s freedom (see “Reversal of 
a Revolution,” pp. 14-16). 
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World Week photos 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CAPITOL: Shoe-shining is one business not yet nationalized. 


World Week’s Candid Camera: * 


Inside Havana 


Life goes on in the Cuban capital despite a 


turbulent present and an uncertain tomorrow 


SHOPPING SPREE: When not in their militia uniforms, 
these pretty senoritas dress and act like girls anywhere. 


THE GUESTS ARE GONE: Havana’s luxury hotels, once 
crowded with American tourists, are now empty and silent. 


* Photographer Jerry Frank recently 
wound up a tour of 19 Latin American 
countries by visiting Castro’s Cuba and 
taking these on-the-spot pictures. 
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Reversal of a Revolution 


Fidel Castro promised Cuba a democracy, but he 


has given it a pro-Communist dictatorship 


LLIGATORS drowsing in a 

swamp on the southern coast of 
Cuba were disturbed one day last 
month by the rattle of machine-guns 
and the whine of jet fighters over- 
head. 

Several hundred opponents of 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro had 
landed on the coast in an attempt to 
overthrow the Castro regime. Among 
the invaders were many who had 
enthusiastically welcomed Castro's 
rise to power in 1959. 

Why had some of Castro’s former 
supporters turned against him? The 
answer was contained in a booklet 
published a month earlier by the 
U. S. State Department. 

“What began as a movement to 
enlarge Cuban democracy,” the book- 
let said, “has been perverted . . . into 
a mechanism for the destruction of 
free institutions in Cuba, for the 
seizure by international communism 
of a base and bridgehead in the 
Americas, and for the disruption of 
the inter-American system.” 

4 ~ 
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PRAYERS FOR PATRIOTS: Cuban refugees in Miami, Florida, mourn those who 
gave their lives in last month's heroic attempt to overthrow the Castro regime. 


The State Department might have 
idded that Castro had uprooted a 
friendship between Cuba and the 
U. S. stretching back to 1898, the 
year Cuba won its freedom from 
Spain. 

Spanish rule of Cuba had begun in 
1492, when Columbus discovered 
America. Columbus sailed along the 
Cuban coast, describing the island as 
“the most beautiful land that eyes 
have ever seen.” 

Others thought so, too. The Span- 
iards built settlements in Cuba and 
used the island as a springboard for 
expeditions to the mainland. They 
killed off the native Carib Indians, 
and brought in Negro slaves from 
Africa to work on- the flourishing 
sugar plantations. In the early 19th 
century, Spain lost most of its em- 
pire in the New World. But it held 
on to Cuba, calling it the “Ever- 
Faithful Isle.” 

The Cubans were not flattered by 
the title. They rose up repeatedly 
against their Spanish rulers, but each 
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time they were brutally suppressed. 
United States sympathy for the 
Cubans led to the Spanish-American 
War of 1898—and Cuban independ- 
ence (see “Chapter One,” p. 18). 

For the next few years, U. S. in- 
fluence in Cuba was very strong. On 
the urging of U. S. Senator Orville 
H. Platt, Cuba's new constitution 
contained a provision giving the U. S. 
the right to land troops in Cuba if 
necessary to protect Cuba’s inde- 
pendence. The “Platt Amendment” 
was repealed in 1934. 


BATISTA’S BRUTALITY 


By that time, Cuba had been ruled 
by a series of corrupt and despotic 
presidents. The most notorious was 
Fulgencio Batista, a former Army 
sergeant who seized power in 1933 
and again in 1952. Batista’s brutality 
against his enemies earned him the 
nickname, “The Butcher.” 

Foes of Batista found a champion 
in a young lawyer named Fide] Cas- 
tro. On December 2, 1956, Castro 
and 81 rebels landed on a beach near 
Santiago. All but 12 were killed by 
Batista’s troops. 

The survivors hid out in the moun- 
tains called the Sierra Maestra— 
emerging to bomb railroad trains, 
burn sugar fields, and ambush army 
patrols. Gradually, the “26th of July 
Movement”—named for a daring raid 
on a Santiago fortress on July 26, 
1953—won thousands of supporters. 
On January 1, 1959, after his army 
was defeated, Batista fled. 

Now a popular hero, Castro 
marched into Havana with his 
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bearded followers. He promised a 
quick return to democratic govern- 
ment. But soon people were asking 
if Fidel was living up to his name 
(which means “faithful”). In the 
following months, the Castro gov- 
ernment: 

> Sent nearly 500 Batista followers 
before firing squads, with only the 
briefest of trials. 

> Postponed elections indefinitely, 
and dissolved all political parties— 
except the Communist party. 

>» Forcibly silenced all criticism, 
turning newspapers and radio and 
TV stations into propaganda mouth- 
pieces for the Castro regime. 

>» Appointed Communists and ex- 
treme left-wingers, such as Ernesto 
(“Che”) Guevara, to key government 
posts. 

Castro’s actions dismayed many of 
his closest friends and supporters. 
Some resigned their government jobs, 
some were jailed, and many went 
into exile. According to the State De- 
partment, more than 100,000 Cubans 
have fled to other countries. 

No less disillusioned with Castro 
was the United States, which had 
welcomed the overthrow of Batista, 
and Castro’s promises of economic 
and social reform. Castro replied to 
U. S. overtures of friendship with 
long-winded radio and. TV speeches 
accusing the U. S. of “aggression.” 
The Castro government seized nearly 
$1,500,000,000 worth of American 
property in Cuba without offering 
just compensation. 


EYES ON GUANTANAMO 


Castro also threatened to take over 
the U. S. naval base at Guantanamo 
Bay, which the U. S. had acquired 
from Cuba by a treaty in 1903. The 
U. S. has declared that it will not 
give up its rights to the base. 

Last July, citing Castro’s “delib- 
erate policy of hostility,” the U. S. 
halted its sugar purchases from Cuba 

(see “Red Pearl of the Antilles,” pp. 
IT. 12). 

But Cuba had found a new “pro- 
tector.” Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev, eager to get his toe in the door 
of the Western Hemisphere, threat- 
ened to launch rockets against the 

S. if it dared to “intervene” in 
Cuba. 

Khrushchev and Castro held a 
meeting of their new Mutual Ad- 
miration Society in New York last 
fall, while the two men were attend- 
ing the 15th session of the United 


Nations General Assembly. Under 
new trade and aid agreements, 
Cuban sugar began flowing to the 
Soviet bloc. And Soviet goods began 
flowing to Cuba. 

There were reports, too, that Rus- 
sian and Communist Chinese_ ad- 
visers were helping Castro with a 
program of sabotage and propa- 
ganda aimed at other Latin Ameri- 
can governments. The U. S. accused 
Cuba of “establishing a training pro- 
gram for Communist agents and 
guerrillas to spread the Communist 
revolution throughout Latin Amer- 
ica.” 

Alerted to the danger, several 
Latin American nations broke off re- 
lations with Cuba. Last August, the 
Organization of American States held 
a conference of foreign ministers in 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 


WARNING TO MOSCOW 


The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion unmistakably directed at Soviet 
Russia, condemning the intervention 
of any “extra-continental power” in 
American affairs. 

Relations between Cuba and- the 
U. S. grew steadily worse. Last Janu- 
ary, Castro suddenly demanded that 
the U. S. embassy in Havana reduce 
its staff from 300 to 11 within 48 
hours. He accused embassy employes 
of “spying.” The VU. S. replied that it 
had no choice but to break off diplo- 
matic relations. 

Meanwhile, Castro’s ties with the 
Soviet bloc and his bungling eco- 
nomic measures were arousing fresh 
opposition, both inside and outside 
Cuba. Exile groups of Cubans in 
Miami and New York united to form 
the Cuban Revolutionary Council, 
with the aim of overthrowing Castro. 
As their leader, they chose 58-year- 
old Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, who had 
been the first premier of Castro’s 
revolutionary government. News- 
paper correspondents reported that 


rebel guerrillas were training at se- 


cret hideouts in the U. S. and Cen- 
tral America. 

On April 17, a rebel force esti- 
mated to contain between 1,000 and 
1,300 men landed on Cuba’s southern 
coast. The poorly-equipped invaders 
soon encountered a vastly superior 
force equipped with Soviet tanks and 
MIG jet fighters. 

The invaders had hoped to launch 
a popular uprising. But Castro 
scotched their plan by ordering his 
militia to round up suspected oppo- 
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Drawn for “‘World Week’ by Brame! 
Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro 


TELEVISION VIEWERS in Cuba 
are growing accustomed to a late- 
late program that might be called, 
-“The Premier Castro Special.” In a 
' recent performance, broadcast “live” 
from Havana, the bearded premier 
gave his version of how his army 
smashed landing attempts by anti- 
Castro Cuban rebels. The monologue 
went on for four and a half hours. 

This ability to keep long and late 
hours has become a must for any 
Cuban who wishes to stay. in step 
with Fidel Castro, The 34-year-old 
premier regularly calls cabinet meet- 
ings at 2 a.m. He makes a habit of 
signing important bills at 4 a.m., or 
thereabouts, He will travel to any 
part of Cuba at the drop of an army 
fatigue hat. 

The son of a prosperous sugar es- 
tate owner, Fidel was educated at 
the best Cuban “prep” schools and 
at the University of Havana. He re- 
ceived his law degree in 1950 but 
was not a practicing attorney for 
long. His ambition was to overthrow 
the regime of dictator Fulgencio 
Batista. After a daring guerrilla war, 
he accomplished exactly that. 

In his two years in power, Castro 
has completely muzzled the Cuban 
press. Anyone opposing him was au- 
tomatically classified “an anti-revolu- 
tionist” and a candidate for Castro’s 
firing squads and his prisons. 

His approach to government in- 
cludes rule by mob approval. Cubans 
are encouraged to attend this orthat 
rally to hear Fidel expound for hours 
on one of his favorite themes: that 
the U, S, is the enemy of the Cuban 
revolution. 

At one rally, however, Fidel tem- 
porarily lost his voice. His younger 
brother, Raul, had to complete the 
reading of the speech. It was one of 
the few occasions that Fidel Castro 
had to sit silently by—and listen to 
his own harangue. 
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The Bettmann Archive 


ROUGH RIDERS TO THE RESCUE: Theodore Roosevelt led his cavalry to 
victory at San Juan Hill in 1898—a mighty blow for Cuban independence. 


The Cuban Story 


Chapter One 


EW AMERICAN HISTORY 

TEXTBOOKS mention “The 
War for Cuban Independence”— 
yet this war cost more than 6,000 
American lives. Today we call it 
the Spanish-American War. 

The role of the U. S. in freeing 
Cuba from Spanish rule began in 
the 1880’s. Cuban exiles gathered 
in New York to seek American 
support for their seemingly hope- 
less fight against Spain. 

The leader of the exiles was 
Jose Marti, a renowned poet who 
is now revered by Cubans as a na- 
tional hero. Marti was killed in 
1895, during a clash with Spanish 
forces, but other rebel leaders car- 
ried on his work. 

Although Americans had long 
sympathized with the oppressed 
Cubans, their enthusiasm was 
raised to a fever pitch by the rival 
newspapers of William Randolph 
Hearst and Joseph Pulitzer. To 
attract readers, the newspapers 
played up reports of Spanish 
atrocities in Cuba. 

The headlines were blacker than 
ever on February 15, 1898, when 
the U. S. battleship, Maine, ex- 
ploded in Havana harbor with a 
loss of 260 lives. The press blamed 
the explosion on a Spanish mine, 
although this charge was never 


proven. “Remember the Maine’ 
became a watchword. 

In April, 1898, Congress. de- 
clared war on Spain and called for 
the liberation of Cuba. The most 
exuberant backer of the Cubans, 
Theodore Roosevelt, resigned as 
assistant secretary of the navy to 
help organize a volunteer cavalry 
regiment. 

Roosevelt's “Rough Riders” and 
other American troops landed near 
Santiago in June. A few days later, 
they stormed San Juan Hill, which 
commanded the approaches to 
Santiago Harbor. 

U. S. naval victories in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific had 
taken the starch out of the Span- 
ish, who sued for peace on August 
12. The Treaty of Paris, among 
its other provisions, granted inde- 
pendence to Cuba. 

When it first declared war in 
1898, Congress promised that the 
U. S. would not try to annex Cuba. 
It kept its word, after a four-year 
period needed to restore order on 
the troubled island. 

The United States withdrew 
peacefully, leaving Cuba with a 
new flag and a new constitution. 
Cuba Libre—“Free Cuba”—was no 
longer merely a slogan, but a liv- 
ing fact. 
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nents of the regime and clap them 
into makeshift jails. He also imposed 
a total news blackout on the fighting. 

After a fierce, three-day battle, the 
invasion was crushed and reportedly 
634 rebels were captured. In a note 
to U. S. President John F. Kennedy, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev accused 
the U. S. of training and arming the 
“aggressors.” He warned, “We shall 
render the Cuban people and their 
government all necessary assistance 
in beating back the armed attack on 
Cuba.” 

Kennedy minced no words in his 
reply. “In the event of any military 
intervention by outside forces,” he 
said, “we will immediately honor our 
obligations under the inter-American 
system to protect this hemisphere 
against external aggression.” 

The next day, the President told a 
group of newspaper editors that 
“Cuba must not be abandoned to the 
Communists. And we do not intend 
to abandon it.” 

Although the Cuban exile leaders 
were grief-stricken at the loss of 
many of their men, they promised 
that new attempts would be made to 
rally popular resistance against the 
Castro regime. Even some of Cas- 
tro’s officials have admitted that 
many of the rebels escaped to the 
Escambray mountains of central 
Cuba, where they have linked up 
with anti-Castro guerrillas. 

As one of the rebel leaders de- 
clared recently, the struggle to free 
Cuba “goes on, and will go on with 
renewed vigor until the end.” 


Words in the News 


Antilles (p. 11)—A chain of islands 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

Organization of American States (p. 
15)—An international organization con- 
sisting of the United States and the 20 
Latin American republics, founded at 
Bogota, Colombia, in 1948, to achieve 
mutual security and promote economic 
and social progress. 


Say it Right! 

Ngo Dinh Diem (p. 7)—NO DZIN 
dzee-EHM. 

Fidel Castro (p. 
KASS-tro. 

guajiro (p. 11)—gwah-HEE-ro, 

Fulgencio Batista (p. 14) —fool-HEN- 
syo bah-TEES-tah. 

Che Guevara (p. 15)—CHAY gay- 
VAR-rah, 

Guantanamo (p. 15)—gwahn-TAH- 
nah-mo. 

Jose Marti (p. 16)—ho-ZAY mar-TEE. 
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Abolish the Death Penalty? 


The debate goes on over the question of capital punishment: 


Is it a defense against crime? Or is it legalized murder? 


FEW WEEKS AGO the Protestant 

Episcopal Church of the United 
States went on record as urging its 
members to work for the abolition of 
the death penalty for capital crimes. 
In a 3l-page document, the Episcopal 
Church argued that government-super- 
vised executions—by the electric chair, 
gas chambers, gallows, or firing squads 
—violate Christian teachings, brutalize 
society, and fail to deter crime. 

This Episcopal document renewed 
the long-running, and usually heated, 
debate over capital punishment. Is 
capital punishment a defense and deter- 
rent against crime? Or is it just a form 
of legalized murder? 

More than 50 nations of the world 
(including Switzerland, Norway, Brazil, 
and Italy) have decreed that no matter 
who the criminal, no matter what the 
crime, the state shall not take a human 
life as punishment. On the other hand, 
other governments, including the U. S. 
and all but nine of its 50 states, have 
concluded that capital punishment is a 
weapon that they cannot afford to give 
up and that the welfare of society 
demands it. 

Religious groups, too, are divided 
over the issue of capital punishment. 
During its Biennial General Assembly 
in 1959, the Union of American He- 

rew Congregations adopted a resolu- 

tion similar to the Episcopalian position 
that “there is no crime for which the 
taking of a human life by society is 
justified.” 

The Roman Catholic Church and 
some Protestant and Jewish groups dis- 
agree. The Roman Catholic Church 
holds that the state may punish by 
death persons guilty of crimes against 
a just social order. And only last 
October, the United Lutheran Church 
voted down a resolution calling for the 
abolishment of the death penalty. 

What are the historical aspects of 
capital punishment? In an article for 
the American Bar Association Journal, 
Judge Evelle J. Younger of the Los 
Angeles Municipal Court wrote that, in 


ancient times, the death penalty rested 
primarily on man’s effort to placate 
the gods—lest the gods become angry 
over some transgression by a member 
of the society. Later capital punishment 
evolved from man’s natural desire to 


return blow for blow, the old revenge 
theory of “an eye for an eye.” 

Still later a concept developed that 
society deters its citizens from commit- 
ting crimes through the threat of pun- 
ishment. In their zeal to maintain law 
and order, some countries began to rely 
more and more on the ultimate penalty 
—death. In the late 18th century, for 
example, British laws listed no less 
than 222 crimes punishable by death. 
These ranged from such serious offenses 
as murder and treason to such petty 
misdoings- as theft of a handkerchief 
or fishing without permission! 

In the last 100 years, however, this 


dependence on the death penalty has 
steadily declined. Many countries elimi- 
nated capital punishment altogether. 
In the others, the ultimate penalty was 
usually reserved only for such “major 
crimes” as murder, rape, kidnaping, 
treason, and espionage. 

Among the countries which today 
still officially maintain the death pen- 
alty are the U. S., Soviet Russia, Brit- 
ain, France, Canada, and Australia. 
But in some of these countries the death 
penalty is rarely—if ever—applied. 

Within the U. S. six states—Alaska, 
Hawaii, Maine, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Delaware—have abolished the death 
penalty. Three states—Michigan, North 
Dakota, and Rhode Island—invoke the 
death sentence only in certain circum- 
stances. North Dakota, for instance, can 
apply the death penalty only in cases 
of treason or for murder committed 
while serving a life term for murder. 
The other 41 states, the District of 
Columbia, and the federal government 
prescribe possible death penalties for a 
variety of serious crimes. 


FEWER EXECUTIONS 


But even in the states maintaining 
capital punishment, the judges and 
juries seem more and more reluctant 
to demand it. During the 1930's civil 
executions averaged 167 a year. During 
the last decade, the average was down 
to 72 a year. On inquiry by World 
Week, the F.B.I. reported that no offi- 
cial figures were available to show how 
many persons convicted of murder were 
actually executed in any given year. 
But some law enforcement experts have 
estimated that the figure is less than 
two per cent. 

If the death penalty is itself dying 
a “natural death,” why is there all the 
furor over this diminishing issue? The 
debate has been kept in the fore- 
front by those who want to eliminate 
the death penalty once and for all. 
They say that even one execution is one 
too many. On the opposite side there 
are other groups who say that we must 








keep the death penalty as a powerful 
deterrent to serious crimes—ready for 
use, if necessary. 

The key to the capital punishment 
debate rests on the word “deterrent.” 
Does the threat of a death sentence 
deter a person from committing a se- 
rious crime? 


“KING OF TERRORS” 


Those who back capital punishment 
say that it does. Death is still “the king 
of terrors.” Many observers say that it 
is the only terror that can keep some 
men in check. 

It is impossible to find out exactly 
how many persons are deterred from 
committing murder or some other major 
crime because of the death penalty. But 
there is much “circumstantial evidence” 


to support the assumption that crimi- 


nals—as all humans—fear death. It is 
common knowledge among those who 
deal in law enforcement, for example, 
that many veteran burglars will not 
carry guns on their nocturnal rounds, 
so as not to run the risk of committing 
murder. 

“The death penalty is a warning,” 
says New York Judge Hyman Barshay, 
“just like a lighthouse throwing its 
beams out to sea. We hear about ship- 
wrecks, but we do not hear about the 
ships the lighthouse guides safely on 
their way. We do not have proof of 
the number of ships it saves, but we do 
not tear the lighthouse down.” 

Some observers say that, whenever 
a serious crime is committed, there has 
been a tendency to blame everything 
and everybody—except the person who 
committed the crime. No one doubts 
that certain social conditions tend to 
breed crime. But if the criminal is only 
“a victim of social conditions or cir- 
cumstances,” why do we even bother 
to imprison him? If society alone is re- 
sponsible for crime, then wouldn't it 
be more proper for society to apologize 
to the criminals for having made them 
what they are? 

The death penalty is extreme and 
irrevocable, and thus should be wielded 
with caution. But the threat of the 
death penalty must be maintained, say 
the supporters of capital punishment. 
While it is admirable to extend humane 


consideration to a convicted murderer, 
never forget that this murderer has 
committed an extreme crime, and his 
victim is just as irrevocably dead. In 
applying its severest penalty, society 
expresses clearly that it will not tolerate 
those who would commit a brutal crime. 
, as soldiers are required to kill to 

efend their country in times of war, 
so must justice require the death pen- 
alty in its war against crime. 

Taking an opposite position, those 
who wish to abolish capital punishment 
say that the argument for the death 
penalty as a deterrent against crime is 
just so much wishful thinking. They 
point to the example of England sev- 
eral centuries ago when pickpockets 
were often hanged in public. Morbid 
crowds would invariably gather to 
watch the thief being punished. And 
just as invariably, other pickpockets 
would literally pick their way through 
the execution crowd. All the while one 
of their pickpocket brothers is presum- 
ably serving as an example for all that 
crime does not pay! 

If capital punishment actually de- 
terred crime, then it would be reason- 
able to assume that those areas that 
maintain the-death penalty should have 
a much lower rate of homicide than 
those that have abolished capital pun- 
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OUTSPOKEN OPPONENT: Novelist Ar- 
thur Koestler opposes capital punish- 
ment, insists it does not deter crime. 


ishment. F.B.I. statistics gathered over 
a period of years have proved this to 
be untrue. For a comparable popula- 
tion, those of our states without the 
death penalty have no more~and some- 
times have less—murder cases than those 
states that can demand the death pen- 
alty. : 
The reason that capital punishment 
cannot deter murder, say many ob- 
servers, is because murderers are in- 
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capable of understanding the conse- 
quence of their acts. As author Arthur 
Koestler wrote in Reflections on Hang- 
ing, “The vast majority of murderers are 
either ‘crazy’ or ‘crazed,’ because a nor- 
mal person in a normal state of mind just 
doesn’t commit murder.” A person de- 
clared insane cannot legally be held 
responsible for his actions, and he is 
sent to a mental institution, not to the 
gallows. 

The very few who calculatingly com- 
mit murder obviously would not com- 
mit murder unless they expected to get 
away with it—and the death penalty 
could hardly be a factor in deterring 
them. 

Furthermore, justice is by no means 
infallible. Judges, policemen, lawyers, 
and juries are human, and they do 
make mistakes. Despite our elaborate 
legal safeguards, U. S. crime files do 
contain cases of persons executed—only 
to have their innocence discovered, too 
late. Indeed, two of our states that have 
abolished the death penalty did so 
during a wave of public remorse over 
the discovery that innocent men had 
been put to death. 


IS JUSTICE “UNEVEN”? 


Not only does justice occasionally err, 
it is also “uneven,” say legal observers. 
Warden Clinton E. Duffy, author of 
the San Quentin Story, states flatly, 
“Seldom is a person of means executed.” 
Dr. Karl Menninger of the Menninger 
Clinic told the American Psychiatric 
Association last year that those sen- 
tenced to death “are most often the 
poor, the uneducated, and those of 
ethnic minority groups . . .” Because 
they either lack the funds, influence, or 
the knowledge required to continue 
their legal battle, it is the “have-not 
people” that usually end up paying the 
death penalty. 

Is life imprisonment an adequate 
substitute for the death penalty? “No,” 
say supporters of the death penalty, 
because murderers sentenced to “life” 
are sometimes paroled in seven or 10 
years—and become free to kill again. 
“Yes,” say those wishing to abolish the 
death penalty, for the ultimate purpose 
of justice is to rehabilitate the criminal, 
not to seek revenge. For the real 
“hard case” murderers, some observers 
have suggested a sentence of life im- 
prisonment without a chance of parole. 

This, then, is where the case of cap- 
ital. punishment rests today. Should the 
death penalty be abolished or retained? 
What is YOUR verdict? 





~, PIN-UP PROVERBS © 


by Yogi Bear 


) hat makes a teen queen mean? 
And a hero rate zero? 
Their tum is numb, chum 


(without a good breakfast, 
who isn’t too dense and tense?) 


MORNING WARNING! 
Make that A.M. meal a V.I.P. deal! 


Yogi says you'll feel better, look better, 
and work better after a good nourishing 
breakfast. And Kellogg cereals are a 
speedy, tasty way to get this important 
nourishment during rush, Yogi says. 

That’s what Yogi says! 

Remember—good nourishment begins 
with breakfast and lasts all day. 
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Bicycle Brigade 


Forty-seven feens found themselves 


traveling back in time—to colonial America—on a 


free-wheeling tour of the Pennsylvania Dutch country 


N THE SPACE AGE a bicycle may 

seem to some like a relic of the past. 
It doesn’t go fast, it doesn’t go far, and 
it runs on that most old-fashioned of all 
fuels—muscle power. 

But according to 47 teen-agers from 
Yonkers, New York, a bicycle stil] has 
a lot to offer. It can be a magic carpet 
to a fun-filled vacation. 

The teens are members of a Youth 
Fellowship club at the Asbury Metho- 
dist Church in Yonkers. Once a year, 
during the Easter school recess, they 
go on a trip to see America the Beauti- 
ful. Previously, they had visited historic 
Williamsburg, Va., and Washington, 
D. C. This year they decided to tour 


the Pennsylvania Dutch country—by 
bike. 

“It was like going back in time to 
colonial America,” 17-year-old Lesley 
Yates told World Week. The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country is inhabited by the 
so-called “plain people”’—descendants 
of German settlers who came to the 
New World in the 17th and early 18th 
centuries. Most of them live in old co- 
lonial farmhouses, dress as their ances- 
tors did, and speak a German dialect, 
similar to Dutch. “They're also the most 
hospitable people on earth,” said Lesley. 

Preparations for the trip began five 
months ago. To defray their expenses, 
the teens worked after school and week- 
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ends—polishing cars, mowing lawns, 
washing windows. “We figured that we 
needed about $38 per person,” said Bob 
Oetjen, a senior at Roosevelt High 
School in Yonkers. By the end of March, 
the club had raised the required sum. 

On April 2 everything was ready. A 
total of 23 boys and 24 girls had signed 
up for the trip. And the Rev. Barber L. 
Waters agreed to act as their chaperon. 

The teens traveled from New York 
City to Lancaster, Pa., by train. There 
they rented lightweight English bikes 
for their five-day excursion. The plan 
was to cycle through the quaint old 
villages in the region, see the sights, 
and meet people. Youth hostels along 
the way would provide the lodgings. 
Total distance to be covered: About 
125 miles. 

“We didn’t realize what we were 
letting ourselves in for,” said Lesley 
Yates. Many of the teens hadn't been 
on a bike in years. Few remembered 
how much pedaling goes into a mile. 


ROAD TEST 


The first day on the road was sheer 
torture for some. First one wisp of a 
girl stopped pedaling, slumped over 
her bike, and announced that she was 
“exhausted.” Soon others joined her in 
the line of stragglers. Even hefty foot- 
ball players and track stars were forced 
to slow down. It wasn’t until the third 
day, said Rev. Barber Waters, that the 
teens “hit their stride.” 

During this time the group visited a 
blacksmith’s shop, of colonial vintage, 
saw a cattle auction, and enjoyed a 
real Pennsylvania Dutch dinner as 
guests of a local farmer. There were at 
least twelve courses, the teens recall, 
topped off by a banana-and-graham 
pudding with “tons of whipped cream.” 
Even the weight-watchers among the 
girls spooned down their portions. After 
all, cycling would take care of the ex- 
cess calories. 

The teens averaged about 25 miles a 
day during the trip.. Fortunately, they 
encountered no rain, but there was 
plenty of hilly country, and a strong 
head wind most of the way. “The wind 
was so strong,” one teen told World 
Week, “that we had to pedal—even 
downhill!” 

At the end of the five days everyone 
was a little thinner and a lot trimmer. 
“It was great being in the outdoors and 
sight-seeing down old country roads,” 
said Lesley Yates. Her fellow travelers 
agree. There's even talk of another bike 
trip in the near future—as soon as those 
aching muscles stop aching. 
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Quiz Section, Part I 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Name__ 





This page is PART | of four-page Semester Test. Answer only 
THREE groups of questions in PART |. Total score for PART |, 
30 points. 


Group I: NEWSMAKERS 


In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the number (from Column B) of the item with which 
the name is most closely associated. Each counts 1. 
Total, 10. 





Column B 


Column A 


Andrei Gromyko 1. Canada’s prime minister 
 Chtdin de Cad 2. West German chancellor 
ia a cages : 3. U. S. Secretary of State 
- Llewellyn 2HOMpson 4° President of Brazil 
. Konrad Adenauer 5. Soviet foreign minister 
». A. Lopez Mateos 6. White House press secy. 
Pierre Salinger Lp South Africas prime 
minister 
g. Harold Macmillan 8. President of France 
. Janio Quadros 9. Mayor of West Berlin 
hn Diefenbak 10. U. S. envoy to Russia 
- John Diefenbaker 11. British prime minister 
Hendrik Verwoerd _12. President of Mexico 


Group Il: THE WORLD AROUND US 





Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 2. 
Total, 10. 


—.l. Which country recently announced that it was leav- 
ing the British Commonwealth because of criticism 
of its apartheid policy? (a) New Zealand; (b) 
Union of South Africa; (c) India; (d) Nigeria. 


. The first astronaut to be launched into space and 
returned successfully to earth was (a) Casimir 
Yastrenski; (b) Yuri Gagarin; (c) Ilya Ehrenburg; 
(d) Nikolai Bulganin. 


1. “The Maple Leaf 
Forever” is the anthem 
of our Western Hemis- 


Questions based on material in World Week, Feb. 1, 1961 
through May 3, 1961. Answers are in the Teacher Edition. 


Total Score for Semester Test-——_____—— 


3. With which Latin American country has the United 
States severed diplomatic relations? (a) Cuba; 
(b) Argentina; (c) Chile; (d) Guatemala. 


__4. The Malagasy Republic was formerly called (a) 
Basutoland; (b) Tanganyika; (c) Somalia; (d) 
Madagascar. 


_.5. Which statement about relations between the U. S. 
and Communist China is true? (a) the two coun- 
tries have established diplomatic relations; (b) 
Red China has released all Americans imprisoned 
there; (c) the U. S. opposes Red China’s admis- 
sion to the U. N.; (d) the two countries have agreed 
to negotiate on the future of Quemoy and Matsu. 


Group Ill: NEWS AT HOME 
Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
1. The 23rd Amendment to the Constitution allows 





residents of to vote for President. 





2. Sam Rayburn has served as 
longer than any other man in history. 


3. Which political party holds a majority in the Sen- 








ate at the present time? 
4. President Kennedy’s school aid program (included? 


omitted? ) aid to parochial schools. 
5. The Pentagon in Washington, D. C., is the home 


of the 


Group IV: SYMBOLS 


Identify the country represented by each symbol. 
Each counts 2. Total, 10. 





Department. 

















phere neighbor, 
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Quiz Section, Part I! Score for this page __ 


Faces and Events in the News 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 


Israel Inf. Service 


2..Israel recently 


Eastfoto 


1. These two men set the “party line” for brought to trial ___——_ 
world communism, but their “lines” are not 
harmonious. In fact, their disagreements on 


Communist doctrine are steadily growing 


, a former Nazi 


accused of complicity in 
Wide World 


more bitter. On the left is 
, Red boss of __ 
The man on the right is ____ 





__., premier 





200 
STATUTE MILES 





Gulf of 
Tonkin 


VIET NAM 





Communist Rebel Areas 
Avgust 7,1960 - Ezz. 
Dee. 20,1960 - YY 
Merch 22,196) - 


CAMPODIA 














Wide World 


4. Civil war, endangering world 
peace, disrupted the tiny kingdom of 


The U. S. 


of airlifting sup- 
plies to pro-Communist rebels. What 
country on the map besides China 


is now in Communist hands? 


accused 








the extermination of tix 
million Jews in Europe 
during the Hitler era. 
Here is a picture of 
Israel’s prime minister, 





CBS photo 
5. Formerly a leading news com- 


mentator on TV, 





was recently appointed 
director of the U. S. I, A. What do 
the letters stand for? 





3. R. Sargent Shriver is head of 
the new United States : 
His organization consists of (civilian 
volunteers? Armed Forces person- 


nel? ) who will lend 
a hand to underdeveloped countries. 





ee. 
Wide World 


6. This man is 


, chief of the United 
States delegation to the United Na- 
tions. He recently replied to Soviet 
charges that the U. S. had backed 


by anti- 








the invasion of 
Communist rebels. 
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Quiz Section, Part Ill 


Map in the News 


ak 
NORTHWEST 
- (Pe 
vA 
| 
BRITISH 


COLUMBIA , j 
BS se 
_ ALBERTA / > 
/ VT 


> 
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oe - 
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Ny) 
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UNITED STATES 


CANADA 


Fill in the information. Base your answers both on 
the information in the map and on what you learned 
in class. Each counts 2. Total, 30. 








1. How many provinces does Canada have? 





2. The westernmost province is 


8. The ship pictured off the western coast of Canada 


would be traveling in the waters of the 


4. Ocean-going ships from Europeecan now reach 


Toronto via the Seaway. 





5. Name one of Canada’s “prairie provinces.” 





6. A plane headed for Canada’s capital takes off 
from Winnipeg and passes over the city of Quebec, Is 





the pilot on course or off course? 


7. In which province do most of the French-speaking 


Canadians live? 
8. Which state in the Union has a common border 








with a Canadian territory? 
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9. Would a tourist who wanted to see the Canadian 





Rockies go to Alberta or to Manitoba? 
10. What lakes form part of the boundary between 


the U. S. and Canada? 


11. True or false? Most of Canada’s population lives 





within 100 miles of the U. S. border. 


12. In the province of Saskatchewan, the major crop 








13. Name any two of the Maritime Provinces. 





14. Canada has two official languages, 


and 


15. Most of the Northwest Territory is covered with 








tundra, meaning 


Score for this page ___ 
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Your Skills 

























































































1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 

Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you learned in class. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

1. Identify “Dag.” ——_-__ 

2. After a long civil war, France has promised even- 
tual self-government to its north African territory of 





8. Africans in Angola, a colony of _-_, 
have been demanding political, economic, and social 
reforms. 

4, Key figures in the Congo crisis include Joseph 
Kasavubu, Antoine Gizenga, Joseph Mobutu, and 
Moise Tshombe. Which one is president of the Congo? 





5. Who has set up his own government in Katanga 


NE Ss cliniin 


ll. WORDS IN THE NEWS 
Which is correct? Each counts 1. Total, 5. 


__l. Which country is correctly matched with its cur- 
rency? (a) Germany-pound; (b) France-mark; 
(c) Canada-dollar; (d) Mexico-lira. 

__2. The executive branch of the U. S. government in- 
cludes: (a) the Senate; (b) the House of Repre- 
sentatives; (c) the Supreme Court; (d) the Presi- 
dent. 


. Seizure of private property by the government is 
called (a) interdiction; (b) expropriation; (c) ap- 
propriation; (d) aggrandizement. 

. A treaty which has been ratified by the Senate has 
been (a) rejected; (b) approved; (c) returned 
for further debate; (d) amended. 

. Inflation is characterized by one of the following: 
(a) rising prices; (b) falling prices; (c) a rise 
in the quantity of goods and services which a 
dollar will buy; (d) widespread unemployment. 


lil. SCRAMBLED CAPITALS 
Unscramble the name of each capital and spell it 
correctly. Each counts 1. Total, 5. 


Country 
Nigeria 
Brazil 
Argentina 
Canada 
Cuba 


Capital 
Gsoal 
Ilaalrsb 

. Rnsuaoeiebs 
Aawtot 
Aaahnv 


] 
2 
3 
f 
5 


Where it comes from gh 


Individual 
Income Taxes 


Wide Worid 


IV. GRAPH READING 

Write T or F if the statement is true or false, respec- 
tively. Write NS if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph to make the statement either true or false. 
Each counts 1. Total, 5 


__l. More than half of the government's income is 
derived from individual income taxes. 

__2, The Cold War has increased the government's 
defense spending by 18 per cent. 

3. The percentage of income derived from Excise 
Taxes is the same as the percentage of expendi- 
tures for Veterans and Agriculture combined. 

. Corporation income taxes provide one third of the 
government's income. 

5. National Security is the largest single item of 
government expenditure. 
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If you go to schoo! © or want to give a present to somebody who does, 
this Certificate entitles you to 810.00 towards a new ROYAL FUTURA 
800 Portable Typewriter during the months of May or June. You 
must present this Certificate to Dealer to participate in this offer. 
Only one .certificate may be applied to each typewriter purchase. 





STUDENT'S NAME 





SCHOOL 





SCHOOL ADDRESS 


It’s worth a big $10-°0 towards a brand new 
Royal Futura during May and June! 


This is a very good deal. Kids who get type- 
writers generally start immediately to get better 
marks in school. Years of research prove it. A 
typewriter, in taking over the writing job, helps 
you think more clearly. Teachers like that. You 
also start producing neat papers. And you know 
how teachers like neat papers. 

Fact: the Royal Futura® 800—does more for you 
than any other portable. For it’s the only one with 


all the automatic features of those big standard 
office machines. Result: you get to put a lot of 
extra brainwork into the homework, rather than 
into the mechanics of getting it on paper. 

Take this certificate to your Royal dealer and 
buy a sparkling new Futura before May and 
June go by. You'll be ready to start next school 


year like a tiger—with a wild and ROYAL 


wonderful $10.00 saving. Hurry. 
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by J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federa/ Bureau of Investigation, United States 


Department of Justice, 


UR COUNTRY iS confronted today with the 
worst era of lawlessness in its history 
Consider these shocking facts: every four 
minutes that tick off on the clock, another 
human being is the victim of a murder, for- 
cible rape or assault to kill. Every 46 seconds 
a burglary is committed, and each hour of 
the day and night 33 more automobiles are 
stolen from their owners. Jn the time it has 
taken you to reach the end of this paragraph 
about 20 seconds—a serious crime of some 
kind has occurred in the 50 states! 


The human suffering caused by lawbreak- 
ers is limitless. The financial cost — $22,000,- 
000,000 every year—is staggering. Thus the 
conclusion is clear: 

Never before has there been such an urgent 
need for dedicated young men and women t 
enlist in the war against the crime colossus in 
America. Never before has our nation so 
needed the support of all its citizens to main 
tain and improve our standards of morality 


Right now, an army of more than 315,000 
law enforcement officers is fighting that war 
in our federal, state and local law enforce 
ment agencies. It is a large force but I cannot 
stress this too strongly: /1 is not large enough 

New recruits, well-trained and unswerving 
in their devotion to justice, are critically 
wanted. To these young people, the law en 
forcement profession offers a life of challeng- 


as told to Lester David 


ing, dedicated service to community and to 
country. 

Enforcement is but one of the two facets of 
this service that awaits newcomers to the 
profession. The other lies in that equally 
broad and vital area—the prevention of 
crime. Officers work closely with the thou- 
sands of dedicated teachers, social workers, 
recreation leaders and church workers to 
raise standards of personal morality among 
our people and to keep our nation clean, 
decent and vigorous. 


The profession offers a number of specific 
opportunities as well: 


There is a broad field for the scientifically 
minded young person who wishes to spe- 
cialize in ballistics, fingerprinting, communi- 
cations or any of the other fascinating and 
diverse fields that are now an integral part 
of law enforcement 


The opportunity for advancement to posi- 
tions of great trust and responsibility is 


available to qualified personnel. From to- 
day’s recruits must come the law enforce- 
ment executives of tomorrow, the officials 
who plan, co-ordinate and administer de- 
partments of law enforcement agencies or 
the agencies themselves. These officials at- 
tain the respect and admiration of neighbors, 
friends and fellow citizens. It is unquestion- 
ably true that officers who move into high- 
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ranking positions are also leaders in com- 
munity life. 


A Specialized Profession 


I hope you have noticed that I refer to this 
vital work as a “profession.” It is exactly 
that! You see, law enforcement has moved 
into an entirely new era. Gone are the days 
when a recruit was sent into the streets with 
no more equipment and training than a 
badge, a stick and a list of rules. Today the 
field is highly specialized, calling for a keen 
intelligence to master and apply the complex 
techniques now employed in crime detection 
and prevention. 

As a result, the nation’s law enforcement 
agencies are attracting young persons of high 
caliber, many of them college graduates. 
Studies have actually shown that the educa- 
tional background of America’s police offi- 
cers today is higher than at any other time 
in our history. 

It is important to understand why a career 
in law enforcement now appeals strongly to 
the above-average person. 

First, cleanliness attracts cleanliness, An 
aroused public conscience has rooted out, 
and is continuing to expunge, corruption 
wherever it is found infesting our police de- 
partments. While some bad apples remain, 
the ugly aura of scandal that made law en- 
forcement work unsavory in the past has all 
but disappeared today 

Second, law enforcement now offers the 
same intellectual challenge as other scientific 
pursuits. This is true inasmuch as the pro- 
fession has become far more technical. One 
of the police officer’s most potent weapons is 








the scientific crime laboratory. There, the 
heelprint, the toolmark, the altered docu- 
ment, the microscopic paint chip can provide 
the essential bit of evidence linking the 
criminal to his crime. 

Third, the increasing emphasis on crime 
prevention has added a new dimension to 
the profession. An individual has the added 
satisfaction of knowing that while he helps 
protect his community he is also keeping 
other human beings from making tragic 
wastes of their lives. 


No matter where his duties may take him, 
a law enforcement officer knows that his 
prime objective is to prevent the crime from 
happening at all. Indeed, special bureaus 
charged with crime prevention have been set 
up in departments all over the country. 
These generally work with young people to 
help create finer citizens and human beings. 

Fourth, there is the realization that those 
qualified by experience, performance and 
academic training can win promotion to 
positions of command, including assign- 
ments at the very top levels. 

Demands and Rewards 
What, specifically, are the duties and respon- 
sibilities of a law enforcement officer? 

He protects life and property. He preserves 
the peace. He prevents crime. He and 
apprehends violators of the law. He safe- 
guards the rights of the individual. He en- 
forces laws and ordinances. 

These are the definitions you have heard, 


but the bare words hardly convey the full 


meaning of the task. 


They do not tell you, for example, that a law 
enforcement o comes into daily contact 
with the raw material of life itself; that he is a 
witness to humanity in moments of crisis; 
that he must match his intelligence and 
bravery against the cunning of criminals; 
that lives, including his own, can hinge on a 
split-second decision he may be to 
make. 

They do not say how long and selflessly an 
officer will work to establish, not only the 
guilt, but also the innocence of an arrested 
man. 

They say nothing of the wonderful satis- 
faction of working with youngsters in the 
various police-sponsored juvenile — 
and helping to instill in them a life-long 
respect for the laws of our land. 

Nor, finally, do they reveal how a person 
can feel, deep in his soul, when he knows that 


major part in law enforcement. 
specialists can link a criminal to his crime 
through the merest bit of evidence. 


he is in the front line of the battle against 
hatemongers and subversive elements that 
would degrade and even destroy our country. 


There are more than 40,000 law enforce- 
ment units throughout the nation where you, 
when ly qualified, may apply. These 
range the —— police force and sher- 
iff’s department on the local level, to Federal 
agencies such as the United States Secret 
Service and Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
In your state, you can select the State Police 
or way Patrol, among others. You can 
pe a probation or parole officer, or 
choose a career in correctional work. 


Character Requirements 


Are there any special personal qualifications 
for law enforcement work ? Indeed there are: 


The lession calls for sound — 
ph stamina and a plentiful supply o 
courage. 

It calls for the emotional stability to cope 
with crises. 


It calls for the ability to work with others 
as a team. Despite popular belief, there are 
no individual stars in law enforcement work. 
Anyone with strong personal ambitions for 
the limelight would be well advised to look 
elsewhere. 


Above all else, it calls for integrity, unim- 
peachable and absolute. 

A young man can start preparing for a 
law enforcement career early in life. He can 
ft te in sports that will keep him physically 

e Ke join groups such as the 
and Boys’ Clubs of America 
ae character development. He can 
work with his school safety patrol. 

The courses that can prove most valuable 
to‘him are American history, sociology, psy- 
chology, chemistry, physics, criminology, 
civics and government, English, report writ- 
ing, business law, economics, public speak- 
ing. physical education, typing and short- 

A high school education is the minimum 
sch required by most law enforcement 
units. Many junior colleges, colleges and 
universities now offer courses in the field, 


some leading to academic degrees. 


Salary and Security 
How about salaries and hours? And, to be 
realistic, what about the unpleasant aspects 
ofthe profession? 


I often tell young people: ““You will never 
become rich if you follow a law enforcement 
career except | in the satisfactions that come 
from within.” While pay has improved in 
recent years, it is still too low in some areas. 
Salaries vary from unit to unit, but generally 
average about $5,000 annually ‘for patrolmen 
in the larger cities. Earnings are so 
less in smaller communities. High officials 
can earn a great deal more, depending on 
their duties. 

If a law enforcement officer’s earnings are 
not high, he does have the important twin 
advantages of job security and pension and 
retirement rights because of his civil service 
Status. 

Hours of work average between 40 and 48 
weekly, depending on the community, but 
can be much longer in emergencies. Once he 
accepts his badge . an officer is subject to 
instant call to duty any hour of the day or 
night. 

i, irregularity of hours and the conse- 

uent disruption of home life a hard fact 


lives in the line of duty. Still another physical 
hazard: an officer may be assigned to work 
outdoors, often for hours on end, in any 
extreme of weather. 


Policewomen Needed 


Are there opportunities for women in law 
enforcement? Certainly. There are many 
thousands of women in this field all over the 
—or. Unquestionably, the profession has 

achieved recognition as an outstanding one 
for girls interested in a career. And for good 
reason: the assi t offers a girl an un- 

chance to participate in work that 
is at once fascinating, adventurous and valu- 
able to her community. 

The exploits of America’s policewomen 
are noteworthy. They have captured gun- 
men, hel; crack narcotics rings, brought 
b and embezzlers to book and 
worked side by side with the men on difficult 
and dangerous cases. 

A high school education is generally re- 
quired of applicants for policewomen, while 
some law enforcement units also stipulate 
that women have some prior training in 
social work. Usually policewomen have the 
same hours, pay and civil service status as 
policemen. 

I can think of no career that can offer the 
individual a greater sense of accomplish- 
ment than law enforcement. Certainly, there 
are few others as significant to the welfare of 
our nation in these anxious times. 


Booklets Available on Many Careers 


This article is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. 

Each is available in booklet form. Additional 
help will be found in “The Cost of Four Years 
of College.”’ Use the coupon to indicate book- 
lets you wish. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Career Information Service, Box 51 
Madison Square Station, N.Y. 10, N. Y. 

_ Please send me, without obligation, the 
booklets | have underlined. 
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N .THE EARLY 19TH CENTURY, 

botany (the study of plants) was still 
a young and “groping” science. There 
were few trained botanists in America. 
In the study of plant life, as in many 
other fields of science, there was a 
great need for someone to come along 
and lend direction. 

That “someone” did come along in the 
person of a pioneering botanist named 
Asa Gray. He devoted a lifetime to the 
classification and description of plant 
life in North America and in other parts 
of the world. 

Born in 1810 in a back room of a 
tannery in Sanquoit, New York, Asa 
Gray was the eldest of eight children 
of a shoemaker. Little is known of Asa’s 
early years, except that he was an avid 
reader while still quite young. He him- 
self later wrote that he began school at 
the age of three. 


BOTANY “CASTS A SPELL” 


Asa “was drilled after a fashion in 
the rudiments of Latin and Greek” at 
local grammar schools. Then, after a 
term at the Academy in Fairfield, N. Y., 
he entered Fairfield’s medical school— 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Western New York. During his four 
years of medical studies, he was first 
introduced to botany. For reasons that 
he himself could’ never fully explain, 
botany cast a spell over him—and be- 
came his life’s work. 

Gray received his M.D. degree in 
1831, but he never seriously practiced 
medicine. To support himself, he be- 
came a science teacher at a high school 
in Utica, N. Y. His teaching schedule 
afforded him long summer holidays to 
wander through the fields of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in search 
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of botanical specimens. He also served 
as assistant to a leading botanist, Dr. 
John Torrey of New York. 

In 1836 Gray published his first book, 
The Elements of Botany. This book 
was hailed by other American botanists 
as “among the most beautiful works 
of its kind that we are acquainted with.” 
His reputation established, Gray went 
to New York City the following year to 
become curator of fhe New York Ly- 
ceum of Natural History. 


PLODP 





“| confidently expect that in the 
future even more than in the past, 
faith in an order, which is the basis 
of science, will not be dissevered from 
faith in an Ordainer, which is the 


basis of religion.” 
—Asa Gray, 1810-1888 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 51 
votes. Tablet unveiled in 1901 
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Two years after that, he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural history at 
the University of Michigan. Gray’s first 
task as a new professor was to travel to 
Europe to buy books for the school. He 
spent more than a year abroad. During 
this time, Gray formed a close friend- 
ship with the famous English natural 
scientist, Charles Darwin. 

Gray returned to America in 1841, 
but he did not go to Michigan to take 
up his teaching duties. Instead he 
joined other American botanists in a 
series of specimen-gathering expedi- 
tions. In 1842 Gray published a Botani- 
cal Text-Book. This soon became a 
standard work on botany and was 
credited with “popularizing” the study 
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of plants. In the book Gray displayed 
his fluid writing style. Many reviewers 
remarked that Gray’s book was good 
literature as well as a monumental piece 
of scientific research. 

Shortly after Gray’s textbook was 
published, the President and Fellows of 
Harvard University voted “to open a 
correspondence with Dr. Asa Gray 
with a view of his being appointed pro- 
fessor of natural history.” Gray prompt- 
ly accepted Harvard’s offer, and was to 
hold the professorship for the rest of 
his life. 


THE BOYISH PROFESSOR 


In 1848 Gray married Jane Lathrop 
Loring, daughter of a leading Boston 
lawyer. Dr. Gray was now 38, Yet his 
boyish face made him look more like 
an incoming college freshman than a 
professor, Many years were to go by 
before he sprouted a luxurious beard. 
And he looked more professorial as that 
beard became progressively grayer. 

In nearly a half century of prodigious 
labor, Gray produced no fewer than 
350 major works—including books, ar- 
ticles, criticisms, reviews, and short 
biographies. He established a Harvard 
botanical library and garden (later 
named the Gray Herbarium in his hon- 
or) which is still one of the largest 
and most famous institutions of its 
kind. Learned societies and universities 
both in this country and in Europe 
honored him as the acknowledged lead- 
er of botanical studies in America. 

Dr, Asa Gray died in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1888. Characteristically, per- 
haps, his last act was to write a letter 
to. a fellow botanist, in which Gray 
gently reprimanded his colleague for 
coining an unscientific name for a plant! 
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Gradually you realize it...the free and easy 
world of childhood isn’t your world any longer. 
One of the surest signs of approaching adult- 
hood comes when you have to start making 
your own decisions. If you are soon to gradu- 
ate, people are already asking you to give some 
indication of your future value as a person. 

The age in which you will have to make your 
way is the Aerospace Age. This is a time of 
supersonic flight, of amazing technological 
advances. And the dawn of the Aerospace Age 
is right now...in the U.S. Air Force. 

The Air Force offers young people training 
and experience in a career field with a very 
bright future. The particular field into which a 
young person will go is determined by three 
factors—natural aptitude as shown by testing, 
personal preference and the needs of the Air 
Force. Result? The right man or woman is put 
into the right job at the right time. You couldn't 
ask for a better start. 

There are other advantages that go with an 
Air Force career. Consider these few examples: 
the chance to further your education, largely 
at Air Force expense -- steady advancement — 
travel —and thirty days’ vacation annually. 

Above all, the Air Force offers you a chance 
to become a member of what might well be the 
most important organization in our country. 
It offers you something else, too...a way of life 
that can be interesting, exciting and rewarding 
in many ways. 

To receive full details on your opportunities 
in the Air Force, clip and mail this coupon. 

_ Naturally, there is no obligation. 


U.S. AIR FORCE There's 2 place for 


tomorrow's leaders on the Aerospace Team 


' I am a citizen or resident of the 
| U.S.A. Please send me your illus- 
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When you go with a group, take your camera. It’s double fun: Remember your parties with pictures! Tell the 
fun to take pictures—fun to show them! Take photographs on _ story from the start, as above. At the party itself, 
class trips, Scout outings, parties. Join a camera club—meet new __ there’s added fun when your flashbulbs go off. And 
friends, learn the methods used by experienced photographers. ~- how your popularity soars when you share the prints! 


tomorrow photography can do so many 


Going into the travel business? Color pictures are Will you design cars, ships, planes? Photography will serve 
the best way to describe the romance of faraway you from development of new materials to testing the final 
places. You’ll show them to customers... in your product. Above, automotive engineers take motion pictures to 
travel talks . . . in advertising and window displays. study a car’s performance under actual road conditions. 


Prices are subject to change without notice EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





Photography 
is the fun 
with a future! 


Brownie Starflash Camera 


for good shots, night or day. 
Compact. Easy to take with you. 
Always ready to use when a 
good picture happens—indoors 
or out, night or day. Just aim 
and shoot. Flash-synchronized. 
Use it for slides or for snapshots 
in black-and-white or color. 


re ’ Less than $11. 


Make your own “newsreels” of special sports events. Make 

movies of a crucial score being made, the crowd going wild. Hot Srownte Stasmeter Camere 
dogs at intermission. Friends putting on an act for your camera. 
Wherever you go, always keep your camera handy! 








with built-in meter at low, 
low price. Sensitive electric 
eye shows settings to make for 
good, clear shots. Has sharp, 
color-corrected 3-element 


things for you Kodar lens. Takes color slides, 


black-and-white snapshots, 
color snapshots. Less than $22. 
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Brownie Movie Camera 


takes 3 kinds of shots. 
When fun won’t sit still, 
bring it home in colorful 
8mm movies. Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret 
J/1.9, takes telephoto and 
wide-angle shots as well as 
regular movies. Less than 
$60. And a Brownie 8 
Movie Camera, //2.7, is 
yours for less than $27. 





Use dependable Kodak Film 
for those Once-in-a- 
lifetime shots. Kodak 
makes color and black- 
and-white films for all 
rg: : popular cameras— 
oe Si — and many special 
Will you be a scientist? Photography will help you study all _ industry. 
natural phenomena. Nuclear physicists (above) examine photo- See your dealer for exact retail 
graph of tracks of antimatter particles flung from cyclotron! prices. Many dealers offer terms 
Whatever your career, photography will help you doa betterjob. _as low as 10% down. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET” 








learasil Stick 


First and only Cale a 
with Clearas//'s 


3 Medical Action. 


Clearasil’s 3 MEDICAL ACTIONS 


Open, Clean-out and 
Dry-up Blemishes Fast! 


SKIN-COLORED ... Hides Pimples While it Works. Skin Specialists explain that 
a pimple is a clogged, inflamed pore. They point out that for truly effective external 
treatment of pimples you need a medication with three actions which 1. OPEN... 
2. CLEAN-OUT and 3. DRY-UP pimples. Only the Clearasil type medication can give you 
all three of these vital medical actions. 

New Clearasil Stick is the first and only Stick that provides these vital medical 
actions. In handsome case, with swivel base, Clearasil Stick lets you. renew medica- 
tion any-time, any-where . . . and keep pimples out of sight. 


In Skin Specialists’ tests on over 300 
patients, 9 out of 10 cases completely 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using Clearasil. Guaranteed to work for 
you or money back. Stick, only 

98¢. Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Lotion 
squeeze-bottle, $1.25 (no Fed. 

tax). At all drug counters. 

SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 

of cueanasit in tube, send name, 


address and 15¢ to Dept. JT-5, 
cimanasin, 122 E. 42 St., N.Y. 


3. Dries-Up Pimples. Clearasil’s oil- 
Mes absorbing action works to dry up pim- E 
ples fast . . . remove the excess oil that Oa Stick Fiabe or Lofiope 
Ry can clog pores and cause pimples. Helps _ 
prevent further outbreak " aA 
Floats Out Blackheads. cLEARASIL softens 


and loosens blackheads so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. Pleasant to use. 


How Clearasil Works to Clear Pimples Fast 


1. ga Pimples. ‘Keratolytic’ action 
gently peels sway and opens the affected 
pimple cap... without dangerous squeez- 
ing. Enables active medications to get 


down inside. 
2. Cleans-Out Pimples. Now clogged pore 


can drain quickly. Antiseptic medication 
can penetrate to any lower infection 
relieve inflammation, encourage the 


growth of smooth, healthy skin 
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Lorgest-Selling because it really works 
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There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will. be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column, 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Strike —piize catch for any man’s wardrobe. Extra- 
soft gluv leather, foam rubber cushioned insole, lightweight 
outer sole give this shoe exceptional flexibility. Also comes 
in Bone or Chutney. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


a) Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 
a) —————= 8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canada. 


pedwin 


young ideas in shoes 


To bring you shoes that represent America’s biggest dollar's worth today, we use leather os well as o wide 
variety of materials including fiber and r ‘astic products, textiles ond metals—all of which have been thoroughly 
tested in Brown Shoe Company's Qua ity loboratories. 
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Magic on the Mound 


VERY YEAR at least a half-dozen 

pitchers come up to the big leagues 
rated as “can’t miss.” All of them 
starred in the minor leagues, and you'll 
bet your piggy bank they'll make good 
in the big time. But few of them ever do 

Yet six or seven other fellows, with 
only mediocre records, will come through 
in much fancier style. Take a fellow 
like Steve Barber, for instance. Before 
coming to the Orioles last year, Steve 
put in three years in the lowest minor 
leagues (Class D) and never had a win- 
ning season, 

He pitched for fom 
teams, with the following results (won- 
lost): 9-9, 1-7, 5-5, and 7-11. His 
earned-run averages (earned runs al- 
lowed per nine innings) were awful 
4,56, 6.21, 5.00, and 3.85. Yet Steve- 
a Class D pitcher with a terrible record 
—not only stuck with the Orioles but 
became an outstanding pitcher! In his 
first year, he won 10 and lost 7, record- 
ing a neat 3.21 earned-run average 

Let’s take another for instance— 
Larry Sherry, ace Dodger relief pitcher. 
In six years in the minor leagues, Larry 
chalked. up a poor record of 47 wins 
and 64 losses. He never had a winning 
year, His earned-run averages with 
eight minor-league teams were: 4.54, 
7.82, 5.15, 4.90, 4.39, 3.07, 4.91, and 
3.60—pretty bad. 

Yet, after the Dodgers brought him 
up in the middle of 1959, Larry pro- 
ceded to pitch them to the pennant! He 
won 7 and lost 2, with an earmed-run 
average of 2.20, then won two world 
series games against the White Sox! 

These are not rare cases. Here are 
some of the outstanding pitchers in the 
big leagues, together with the records 
they made in their last year in the 
- minors: Bob Buhl (8-14), Jim Bunning 
(9-11), Art Ditmar (6-12), Bob Friend 
(14-13), Vernon Law (5-11), Don 
Mossi (12-12), Bob Purkey (11-13), 
and Hoyt Wilhelm (11-14) 

How can you account for a 
a hole becoming a lion in the jungle? 
The reasons differ. Sometimes a young 
pitcher will come of age at just the right 
time (in spring training). Sometimes a 
smart pitching coach will straighten out 
the one flaw that has been holding a 
pitcher back. Sometimes just the idea of 
making the big leagues will give th 
pitcher the extra bit of inspiration h« 
needs. Sometimes it just happens 
period. 

What 


minor-league 


mouse if 


about the minor-lea 


You just can’t figure 
pitchers. Larry Sherry, 
Dodger relief ace, is a 
prize example. In .six 
years in the minor 
leagues, he néver had 
a winning season. Even 
his earned-run averages 
were awful. Yet when 
he came up to the big 
time in the middle of 
the 1959 season, he 
promptly pitched the 
Dodgers to the pennant 
and world champion. 
ship! 


noms? Why can't they win in the big 
time? That’s usually easy to answer. 
The fast-baller who whiffed all those 
minor-league hitters finds he just isn’t 
fast enough to throw the ball past the 
big-league hitters. He now finds him- 
self facing eight good hitters, not just 
two or three as in the minors. He also 
finds the hitters waiting for the strikes, 
not just swinging at anything. Some- 
times the pressure of pitching in the 
big leagues will scare him—make him 
“choke up.” 
It happens every spring. 


Rookie Look-ie 
> Some of those wild Dodger fans 
aren't really wounded, just a little hurt, 
over a column I wrote on Carl Yastrzem- 
ski, the great Red Sox rookie. They 
don’t knock Carl. “He’s a great one, all 
right,” they say. “But we think our 
Willie Davis is every bit as good. How 
about a few words on him?” 

Well, in my rookie round-up in the 
March 15th issue, I called Willie “sensa- 
tional.” And he certainly is. In his first 
year in baseball—with Reno of the Cali- 
fornia League—Willie led the league in 
hitting (.365), runs, hits, doubles, and 
triples. In his second year—with Spokane 
in the fast Pacific Coast League—Willie 
igain led in hitting (.3846), runs, hits 
ind triples, as well as stolen bases 

That clearly proves he can hit often 
ind with power and can run, He can 
ilso go get the ball. He’s a fabulous 
prospect, and the Dodgers’ manager 
y»ught to play him every day. As I write 
this, he’s playing him only against 
right-handed pitchers, That’s crazy. The 
only way to develop a young player like 
Willie is to play him every day. How’s 


he ever going to hit left-handers if he’s 
never allowed to bat against them? 

Of course the Dodgers have their 
problems—which every other club would 
be'glad to have. They simply have too 
many good outfielders, and you can only 
play three of them at one time. 
> I think this is the year that Tommy 
Davis is going to develop into a big- 
league star. Only 22 years old, he’s now 
playing third base—after playing first, 
second, third, and all over the outfield 
in the minor leagues, 

Built like Tarzan, Tommy can do 
everything. In his first full year in base- 
ball (at Kokomo in the Midwest League), 
Tommy led in batting (.357), runs, hits, 
and stolen bases (68). And he was only 
18 years old at the time! 

Moving up the ladder in the Dodger 
chain, Tommy hit .304 for Victoria in 
the Texas League, then whacked a 
healthy .345 to lead the Pacific Coast 
League in 1959. That brought him to 
Los Angeles last year. He started slowly, 
but over the last half of the season, 
when he began playing regularly, he 
batted over .300—finishing with a sea- 
son’s average of .276. Watch him this 
year! 

Odd thing about Tommy is that | 
spotted him in 1956—but not on the 
diamond. He was the greatest high 
school basketball player I saw that year. 
Playing for Boys High School in New 
York City, he was dazzling. Though just 
6-1, he could dunk the ball. Watching 
him move, rebound, and score, I tagged 
him as a sure-fire All-American. I didn’t 
even know he was a baseball player 
until the. Dodgers signed him afte: 
graduation that June! 

—HeRMAN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 








Jack Kramer asks: 


“Are you ready for a 
championship racket?” 


KRAMER 
AUTOGRAPH 
RACKET 


‘ 


Play your best—play to win 
with the Wilson Champion- 
ship ball. It's the choice of 
champions! 


Jf: CHECK “YES” OR “NO” 


YES NO 


Do you play tennis at least 
three times a week in season? 


Have you played in school, club 
or park tournaments? 


Are you a member of an organized 
tennis team or club? 


Would you like to make the tennis 
team in high school or college? 


is your present racket too old, 
or in need of new strings? , 


If you checked “YES” to at least thrs2 of these ques- 
tions, then you are ready for the Jack Kramer Auto- 


graph racket. 


Jack Kramer is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 


This great Wilson racket is used by more top 
amateur and professional players than any other racket 


You’ll play your best when you own 
the great Jack Kramer Autograph. 
No wonder! Only Wilson makes the 
Strata-Bow® frame for perfect 
shape, longer playing life. 

String-Gard process protects the 
strings from damage. The shoulders 
are reinforced to maintain perfect 
string tension. Speed-Flex throat 
and No-Slip grip feel strong in hard, 
winning play. 


See the Kramer Autograph at 
your sporting goods dealer or pro- 
fessional shop. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Wifkon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 


























“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance you'd like to ask—vwrite: 
Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Help! What can I do to keep from 
looking like a beanpole in a bathing 
suit? 


A. The basic principles of line, color, 
and camouflage that you use in select- 
ing a dress should also be used in se- 
lecting beach apparel. Light and bright 
colors will make you look heavier. Dark- 
er tones will give an illusion of slimness. 
Horizontal lines (stripes, pleats, tucks, 
trim, etc.) will make you look wider, 
and vertical lines will make you look 
narrower. 

You'll find that checks, stripes, and 
patterns. in gay beach colors are most 
becoming to the slim-as-a-reed figure. 
Pleats, tucks, shirred skirts are better 
than form-fitting styles or the flared 
dressmaker suit that flatters the heavier 
figure. A flat chest can be camouflaged 
with a cuff top, shirring, tucks and other 
details, such as a soft bow, and the 
“bony” look can be hidden from view 
by one of the new cover-up suits with 
a high-rising neckline. 

Note to all girls with less than perfect 
figures: The clinging knitted and lastex 
suits are NOT for you! Boy shorts, 
skirts, suits with built-in foundations 
are more becoming. Before buying any 
bathing suit, be sure to check yourself 
in a full-length mirror from every an- 
gle, especially the back, sitting down 
as well as standing up. 


Q. I perspire a lot in the summer. Is 
there anything I can do about this? 


A. Most people perspire more than 
usual in the summer and require special 
precautions to insure freshness. A daily 
bath or shower (extra showers after 
sports or hours in the sun) with a good 
soap sudsing, clean clothes (including 
underclothing) and regular use of an 
underarm deodorant or anti-perspirant 
are musts for “social security.” 

A deodorant masks perspiration by 


killing off bacteria that cause odor; an 
anti-perspirant stops the flow of under- 
arm perspiration by forming a shield 
through which perspiration cannot pene- 
trate. A preparation that is both a de- 
odorant and an anti-perspirant is 
somewhat stronger than a deodorant, 
weaker than an anti-perspirant. All 
three may be had in the form of a 
clear liquid, a cream, a creamy liquid, 
a stick, a roll-on, an aerosol spray, or 
saturated pads. In any event the pack- 
age will be clearly marked to tell you 
what it is. Sometimes it takes a bit of 
experimentation to find out which prod- 
uct is best for you, so you may want to 
get trial sizes of two or three different 
preparations until you settle on one 
for daily use. 

Any product works best on clean, 
hair-free underarms.\ Ideally, an anti- 
perspirant is applied after a bath, be- 
fore bedtime, and a deodorant is applied 
in the morning before dressing. 

If other parts of the body perspire 
heavily, splash on a deodorant cologne 
or dust on a deodorant powder after 
your bath, but do not use an anti-per- 
spirant except under arms. Perspiration 
is necessary to rid your body of waste 
and to cool the skin. When you stop the 
flow in one spot by using an, anti- 
perspirant, the perspiration is simply 
diverted to another area. 


Don’t forget .. . As the sun warms 
the color of your skin, you'll need new 
make-up shades. A touch of pressed 
powder in a tone to match your tan, 
and a light, bright lipstick—perhaps with 
a pink or orange tone—give a glowing 
look. If your brows and lashes bleach 
in the sun, apply a light covering of 
petroleum jelly, then darken them ever 
so slightly with an «eyebrow pencil. 
a oO oO 

Summer refreshers . . . There are many 
healthful and tasty low-calorie snacks 
to enjoy on a warm summer day. Have 
you tried these: Consomme poured over 
ice and sparked with a generous squirt 
of lemon juice . . . or one-inch cubes of 
cantaloupe or other melon speared with 
toothpicks and dunked in salted, creamy 
cottage cheese? They're delicious and 


nutritious. 
° o °o 


Footnote . . . Feet to be shod in sandals 
or to be bared on the beach need a lot 
of care before the unveiling! After a 
bath, massage them with a softening 
lotion, then dust them with talcum. 
Treat toenails to a weeky pedicure: 
push back cuticles; file nails straight 
across. Pale or colorless polish gives a 
“finished” look. 

Even after feet are tanned, heels con- 
tinue to stay off-white. Use a bit of tan 
make-up under sheer hosiery. 


SUMMERTIME 
POP TOPS 


Whether they accompany slacks, shorts 
and skirts, or cover a swimsuit, these 
washable, wearable pop tops are al- 
ways high fashion. (L.) The multi-color 
striped knit has a bateau neckline, 
three-quarter-length sleeves; it can be 
rolled up in a beach bag and come out 
unmussed. $2.98. (R.) The V-tailed, tie- 
belt shirt in pastel plaid has a con- 
vertible collar, roll-up sleeves, requires 
minimum care. $3.98. By Ship ‘n Shore. 
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i" Tops, don't miss. ii" Good. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


i“ \A\“THE ABSENT-MINDED PRO- 
FESSOR (Buena Vista. Produced by 
Walt Disney. Directed by Robert Ste- 


venson.) 


Like his Shaggy Dog, Disney's new- 
est wacky comedy stars Fred Mac- 
Murray—this time as a college professor 
who gets so wrapped up in his chem- 
istry experiments he forgets to go to 
his own wedding. Needless to say, his 
bride (Nancy Olson) is furious, but 
his rival (Elliott Reid), who teaches 
Romance languages, is delighted and 
puts his best poetry forward. By com- 
bining energy and rubber, Fred invents 
an anti-gravity substance called “flub- 
ber.” 

Although the story is rather slight, 
the film has some hilarious scenes. Fred 
puts flubber in his basketball team’s 
shoes—and the boys are bouncing all 
over the gym, shooting baskets like 
mad. He persuades the town’s mean 
moneybags (Keenan Wynn), whose 
stupid son (Tommy Kirk) Fred flunked, 
to try flubber; and the astounded Wynn 
can't stop bouncing until the fire de- 
partment and football squad are called 
out. Funniest of all is the scene in 
which Fred puts flubber in his Model-T 
Ford and goes flying through the skies. 
He flies to Washington to offer his in- 
vention to the Government, but his 
airborne Ford throws the Defense De- 
partment into a dither. The plot doesn’t 
push the satire as much as it should, 
but the picture’s slapstick wins plenty 
of laughs. 

—Pamir T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—-(A); Western—(W). 
“i iQuestion 7 (D); King and I (M); 
Hoodlum Priest (D); One Hundred and 
One Dalmatians (A); Three Worlds of Gul- 
liver (D); Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); 
Swiss Family Robinson (D). 

“Green Helmet (D); Gold of the Seven 
Saints (W); Cimarron (D); Hand in Hand 
(D); General Della Rovere (D); Flaming 
Star (W); Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven 
(D); Wackiest Ship in the Army (C). 
“Tomboy and the Champ (D); Cinder- 
fella (C); Wizard of Baghdad (C); Seven 
Ways from Sundown (C). 

Dondi (D); Wings of Chance (D); White 
Warrior (D); Key Witness (D); All the Fine 
Young Cannibals (D). 





new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret 'til it’s gone! 


Keep acne your secret—yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
p cially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish . . . clears clogged pores 


Handy purse-size 
medicated acne- 
stick $1 or tube 


ot excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly . . . 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use . . . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 
with Endac today. 


Before bed, use mew Endac Anti- 
septic Skin Cleanser to supplement 
the healing medications that Endac 
offers during the day. It penetrates 
into pores, cleans deep, deep down. 


Only $1. 





If you want 
to pitch — 


FRANK LARY 


veteran pitcher of the 
Detroit Tigers, says: 


TIP NO. 1: To develop your ball control, 
aim at something every time you toss the 
ball. Even when playing catch, aim 
for the other guy’s buckle, knee or chin. 


TIP NO. 2: Make sure you wear a good 
athletic supporter—one that does the job 
but doesn’t get in your way. As far as I’m 
concerned, you can’t beat Bike. 


TIP NO. 3: Get used to throwing from one 
certain spot on the rubber. And if you 
—— to throw wide of your target a lot 
—off to the right, say—have your catcher 
move a little to the left. 


PRAIA EERE 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 
elastic supporter is essential. Bike sup- 
porters are designed with the aid of lead- 
ing athletes and coaches. Thev support, 
wea and last. That’s why moy athletes 

ve worn Bike than any other supporter. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 


BLK 


vez KENDALL comravy 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 








the 
Bis Sha 


From Everest to the South Pole, by 
George Lowe. When George Lowe was 
a boy in New Zealand he broke his 
arm and it failed to mend properly. 
His doctors agreed that he would always 
be “a bit of a cripple.” In 1951 this “bit 
of a cripple” led the assault of the 
British Everest Expedition on the rough 
slopes of Mount Everest, paving the 
way for the final conquests of. the 
world’s highest mountain by Sir Ed- 
mund Hilary and his party in 1953. 
Later, George Lowe was elected by the 
famous explorer, Sir Vivian Fuchs, to 
join the Trans-Antarctic Expedition, one 
of the great adventures of our century. 
Written in a simple, informal way, this 
book contains fascinating portraits of 
such men as Sir Edmund Hilary, 
“Bunny” Fuchs, and John Hunt, as 
well as descriptions of camp life in 
Tibet and in Antarctica. (St. Martin’s 
Press, N. Y.) $4.50. 


Ship Afirel, by Richard Armstrong. 
Part of a convoy in the enemy-ridden, 
cold waters of the Atlantic in 1940, the 
oil-tanker Cape Wrath is shelled by an 








: oFRAY ‘ 
VEQDORANT 


A man with Alopecia Universalis’ 





doesn’t need this deodorant 


He could use a woman's roll-on with impunity. Mennen Spray was 
made for the man who wants a deodorant he knows will get through 
to the skin . . . where perspiration starts. 

Mennen Spray Deodorant does just that. It gets through to the 
skin. And it works. All day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 


other deodorant. Have you tried it yet? 


64¢ and $1.00 plus tax 


*Complete lack of body hair, including that of the scalp, legs. armpits, face. etc. 





enemy battleship. Her cargo catches 
fire and the chilling cry, “Abandon 
ship!” is given. At this point begins 
the gripping story of a young appren- 
tice seaman, Gib, who helps to save 
the Cape Wrath. This will interest 
everyone who likes a good action tale. 
(The John Day Company.) $3.50. 


Profiles in Courage, by John F, Ken- 
nedy. This best selling collection by our 
President won the Pulitzer Prize in 1957 
and has been especially edited for 
younger readers. Its essential theme is 
courage: the courage of Daniel Webster 
in 1850 when he made his great speech 
to preserve the Union; of John Quincy 
Adams, who placed national interest be- 
fore party and state in 1807; of Ed- 
mund Ross, who, in 1867, saved Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson from an unjust 
impeachment. The book recalls these 
men and many more whose courage 
helped preserve the Union in times of 
crisis. (Harper and Brothers. Young 
Readers Edition.) $1.95. 


Wandering Beauties, the Story of 
Sail, by Charles Gibson. From the days 
of ancient Egypt through the great cen- 
turies of exploration to the 18th century 
and its beautiful clipper ships, Wander 
ing Beauties tells the saga of men’s 
conquest of the sea by sail. Did you 
know, for example, that the voyages of 
the Vikings were made without naviga 
tional instruments_of any kind? Did you 
know that it was the Irish who first set- 
tled Iceland and not the Norwegians, 
as legend mistakenly tells us? Or that 
the watery and beautiful city of Venice 
actually married the sea in an annual 
rite? Or that the Italians invented the 
compass? 

In 1400 the world was a small place 
for Europeans, but by 1500 Vasco da 
Gama had reached India by sea and 
Columbus had discovered America 

These voyages were made possible 
by the use of two masts on ships in 
stead of one and the use of five sails 
instead of two. 

These voyages, of course, led to the 
conquest of North and South America 
by the Spaniards and to the beginnings 
of our own national history, (Abelard 
Schuman) $3.50. 


Hilary's Summer on Her Own, by 
Mabel Esther Allan. Hilary Ashford is 
seventeen, an orphan and living in Eng- 
land with an aunt who does not and 
cannot understand her, She answers a. 
advertisement for a companion-helpe: 
with a French family in Brittany, anc! 
her adventures begin. How Hilary man 
ages to meet the challenge of her new 
job in a new and strange country—anc' 
how she eventually finds romance with 
Christopher, a young schoolteacher and 
writer, makes for interesting and ex 
citing reading, (Franklin Watts, Inc.) 
$2.95. 
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Show of the Week: Our American Heri- 
tage presents another historical vignette 
this week on Saturday, May 13, over 
NBC. This time we go back to World 
War I to learn about “Woodrow Wilson 
and the Unknown Soldier.” Since this 
era was after the invention of the cam- 
era, there will be some actual films of 
some of the events, Judson Laire will 
play Wilson, with Don Ameche as the 


narrator. 


> On Wednesday, May 10, CBS’ Arm- 
strong Circle Theater will present “Mo- 
ment of Panic,” concerning hit-and-run 
drivers. 

> Thursday, May 11, brings CBS’ Sum- 
mer Sports Spectacular, although it still 
isn’t summer. Anyhow, this week’s show 
isn’t really sports, either. They are 
focusing on the annual Florida State 
University Collegiate Circus. Every 
year the students at Florida State put 
on a real circus, with aerialists, acrobats, 
vire walkers, clowns, and .animal acts. 
It’s a good show. 

ABC’s Silents Please, a Thursday 
regular, will this week present an old 
movie called “Thief of Bagdad,” which 
starred Douglas Fairbanks, Sr, 


> Saturday, May 13, brings another 
special Bob Hope Show over NBC, 
Dancer Juliet Prowse, James Gamer, 
and singer Julie London will be Bob's 
chief _ guests. One sketch already 
planned is a take-off on the Alfred 
Hitchcock movie thriller, “Psycho,” 
which Hope is calling “Weirdo.” 

ABC’s World of Sports, another pro- 
gram on this Saturday’s schedule, will 
be of special interest to bowlers this 
week. The program is covering the Pro- 
fessional Bowlers’ Association World 
Championship, in Paramus, N. J. This 
is another one of those bowling tourna- 
ments which claim to be the World 
Series of bowling. You'll see the two 
semi-final matches and the final three- 
game match which will decide the 
championship. 


> Many of the best shows are repeating 
now, so the Sunday schedule isn’t as 
exciting as it once was. CBS’ The 
Twentieth Century will re-run “Age of 
the Jet,” a fine program dealing with 
the jet airplane’s place in modern trans- 
portation. 

For a switch, NBC’s Shirley Temple 
Show, which has been repeating for 
more than a month, this week presents 
a new show. It’s “Rebel Gun,” with 


Robert Morse and Jackie Coogan. The 
story is a Western, telling about a teen- 
age boy who gets mixed up with a band 
of rebels in Missouri. 

Walt Disney Presents, over ABC on 
Sunday, will have the second part of 
its “Andrew's Raiders” series. This has 
Fess Parker as the leader of a Union 
Army band that steals a Confederate 
locomotive during the Civil War. 

“Final Christmas” is the title of this 
week's episode on ABC’s Winston 
Churchill—The Valiant Years series over 
ABC on Sunday. This goes back to the 
exciting, climactic struggle of World 
War II, the Battle of the Bulge. 


39 


> The Emmy Awards ceremony will be 
telecast on Tuesday, May 16, over NBC, 
This is the television equivalent of the 
Oscar show—prizes to the top television 
performers and shows. 

On ABC Tuesday, Close-Up! will 
have the second and concluding part 
of its series on Kenya. They're calling it 
“Kenya Uhruh!” 

Finally, there's The Garry Moore 
Show, over CBS on Tuesday, Garry's 
guests this week will be singer Denise 
Lor, comedian Alan King, and Steve 
DePass, who makes up songs as he goes 


along. 
—Dicx KLEINER 








Announcing — 


THE NEW REMINGTON 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won't warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


‘53% 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66's receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington « om 
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TAKE 'EM ALONG 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL= 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 


pocket packages for between- 
snacks that are good for you! 





eniors ... 


MEDICAL SECRETARY 
10 Week Home Study Course 
Enroll Now... . Graduate by Fall 
BOSTON INSTITUTE OF SSOICAL SECRETARIES 
725 Boylston Street Dep Boston, Mass. 





CUSHMAN’, 


EAGLEY 


Ride the Silver Eagle motor scooter. 
Enjoy the “instant go” of its great new 
aluminum 4-cycle engine. Relax to the 
easy new ride. Test the many other 
new features, including electric starter. 
Your Cushman dealer wants you to 
try it. Take him up on it right away. 


FREE Silver Eagle 
Medallion Key Chain 
Take This Ad To Your 
Dealer For Your FREE Gift 
Send coupon for scooter booklet 


CUSHMAN MOTORS- 
933 No. 2ist, Lincoln, Nebraska 

A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
Please send Silver Eagle foider. 

NAME AGE__ 
ADDRESS. iterates 
city STATE___ 
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WORLD WEEK 


Sports Time 


By Karen D. Prins, Coral Gables H. S., Coral Gables, Fia. 


*Starred words refer to sports 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publicetion 
in 
Each ae should be 
built around one subject 
which mey be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 












































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle desigt, 
definitions, answers on 





seporote sheets, desi 
with answers ve filled i 





and statement by student 
that the puzzle is 

inal and his own w 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be retu . Give 
name, address, school, 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 
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Tennis contest. 
5. Area where a game is played. 


. In tennis, a group of games in which 
one side wins six to the opponent's 


four or less. 


“It takes to tango.” 


. Eleventh month of Jewish calendar. 


3. You do this on water. 
8. Myself. 


9. Crew must do this in a boat to race. 
. sport. 


. Foot racing is called a 


. Looks like a snake, but it’s a fish. 


22. Daniel Boone explored this state 


(abbr.). 
. Pigs call it home. 


}. State famous for its peaches (abbr.). 


. More than one man. 

29. Woman’s short haircut. 

. More sane. 

32. Organized athletics. 
“King —— 
given the Pharaoh Tutankhamen. 

________ Little Indians.” 


3. Conjunction meaning supposing that. 
Federal Communications Commission 


(abbr.). 
American League (initials). 
and vigor. 


Obstruction of an opponent's play. 


, Long, bie ou 
The Duke of Windsor is an 
of England. 
3. Part of a circle. 
50. Electron volt (abbr.). 
. When the bat strikes the ball, 


M arried. 


. Projection found on sole of sports- 


man’s shoes, 
To ______., you need a foil 


___” is the nickname often 


—-king 


it’s a 


2. Roman bronze coin weighing about 


a pound, 


3. Necessary to a golf game. 
. The “Nutmeg State” 
3. Neuter pronoun. 

7. Female sheep. 


(abbr.). 


_ and behold! 


. In track sports, the positions at start- 


ing lines assigned to contestants. 
Almost any child likes to roller 


°18. Race run in divisions. 
5. Don’t send a ___. to do a man’s 


job. 


3. Members of a high school graduating 


class (abbr.). 


. Covered with ice. 
3. One of the 


sisters in Louisa May 
Alcott’s Little Women. 
Bills of fare. 


. Dwelling places. 

. Cushion used in wrestling contests 
28. Important piece of tennis equipment. 
29. Be sure 


to take it out to the ball 


game. 


. Short for Benjamin. 
33. TV actor Lloyd Bridges plays a skin 


__. in Sea Hunt. 


. Outcome of an athletic contest. 

. Used by a boxer and baseball player. 
. To put to rights. 

. State 


famous for its sunny beaches 


(abbr.). 


. Civilian Conservation Corps (abbr.). 


Length of life. 


. Pastry usually filled with fruit. 
. Marshy land. 
. Hectoliter (abbr.). 
2. Tantalum (chemical abbr.). 
8. You and I, 
4. Our nation’s capital is here (abbr. ). 
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Watch That Car 


Driving in the center of town, I 
edged my car past one driven by a 
woman, who was trying to reverse into 
a parking space that was clearly not 
big enough. The wing of her car sud- 
denly swung out and bumped mine. 

Flushed with exasperation, she leaned 
out of her car window. 

“You could see I was going to do 
something stupid,” she said. “Why 


didn’t you wait to see what it was?” 
Yorkshire (England) Post 


No Place Like Home 


4 traveling salesman walked into a 
cafe and ordered: 

“Give me two eggs fried so hard 
they're edged in black, two slices of 
burnt toast and a cup of cold coffee. 
Then sit down and nag me—I'm home- 
sick.” 


The Sunday Star Magazine 


Rebuttal 


A frowning woman walked up to a 
little boy she caught smoking. 

“Does your mother know you smoke?” 
she demanded. 

“Lady,” he countered, “does your 
husband know you stop and talk to 


strange men on the street?” 
The Sunday Star Magazine 


Call of the Wild 


4 brisk autumn wind caught the 
teather-bedecked hat of a woman and 
whirled it high into the air. 

“Oh, dear,” she cried. “Run and see 
if you can get it back for me, George.” 

“I think that would be tampering 
with nature,” said her husband. “The 
poor thing is probably trying to go 
south.” 


Wall Street Journal 





Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Women Prefer Marines 


Men who think they are irresistible 
to women are like a certain Marine. 
Two of the fighters were ‘sitting in the 
public library, and one of them found 
a book that seemed to interest him a 
lot, for he sat for some time with his 
face buried in its pages. 

“What's the name of that book you're 
reading?” 

The reader said: “What Millions of 
Women Want.” 

The first one reached for the book. 

“Lemme see,” he said. “Have they 
got my name spelled right?” 

Wright Line, Wright & Co. 
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How’s That Again? 


Sign outside power station: To touch 
these wires means instant death. Any- 
one disregarding this notice will be 
placed urder arrest. 


Sunshine 


Unforgivable Oversight 


The minister of a church discovered 
at the last minute that he hadn't in- 
vited a little old lady congregant to 
come to his garden party, and he called 
her up and asked her to come out. 

“It’s no use,” she informed him. “I've 
already prayed for rain.” 


Harold Helfer in Quote 








Look! No Blemishes Now! 


Noxzema 24-hour beauty care works so fast! Read why it actually 
does more for surface” blemishes than so-called blemish cover-ups! 


Wouldn't you love to see a blemish-free 
skin in your mirror? Then Noxzema is 
for you. Not just a cleanser, not a day- 
time cover-up, not just a nighttime blem- 
ish cream, greaseless Noxzema ives 
24-hour beauty care. Here’s all you do: 
1. Morning and night, wash your face 
with Noxzema! It cleans thoroughly, 
like soap—without that dry, tight feeling 
—and medicates while it cleans. 

2. Smooth Noxzema on under pow- 
der! Not a caky cover-up, it medicates 
blemishes invisibly, guards against blem- 


ishes all day—without peeling or flaking. 
3. Wear Noxzema to bed! Put a little 
extra on stubborn blemishes! Five me- 
dicinal ingredients help heal blemishes 
fast. And greaseless Noxzema won't 
stain your pillow. 


Only Noxzema Skin 
Cream does so much. 
Use it every day! You'll 
see results so fast... 
see why-it’s a favorite 
with teenagers. Get a 
jar of Noxzema today! 





Aik Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. Sometimes my boy friend is too 
affectionate in public. I like him very 
much but this does get embarrassing 
What should I do? 


A. Jack probably doesn’t realize how 
embarrassing this is to you. He's con- 
fused as to what is the right place 
and the right time for showing affec- 
tion. It’s up to you to clear up the 
matter. Tell him frankly that although 

ou're very fond of him, you can’t be- 
ave in ‘a way that makes. both you 
and your public uncomfortable. 

If Jack persists, you'll have to prac- 
tice the art of the dodge. Don’t stand 
invitingly close to him. At a party, keep 
active. In the hallway at school, ask 
him to hold your books. If he really 
likes you, he probably won’t make an 
issue of this. And if he doesn’t care 
about your feelings, he doesn’t deserve 
the kid-glove treatment from you. 


Q. How do you treat a friend who 
is always criticizing your possessions? 


A. It rankles when you show Anita 


your new patent leather shoes, only to 
have her remark, “That kind of patent 
leather cracks terribly.” One solution 
is: Don’t give her a chance to criticize. 
You may have to bite your tongue, 
but don’t say, “How do you like my 
new—?” 

But suppose she gives unsolicited 
opinions? In this case, all you can do 
is say “Oh, really?” (a tolerant “to 
each his own” smile helps), and change 
the subject. Getting angry or appearing 
to be crushed by her criticism will 
only aggravate the situation. If Anita 
discovers that her criticism doesn’t 


carry much weight, she may keep it 
to herself. 


Q. I recently dated a boy on Sunday 
night and found that I liked him very 
much. When he came by the next 
night, I wouldn’t see him because I had 
to study for a test; and so he got 
angry and started dating someone else. 
How can I get him back? 


A. Either Tony misunderstood your 
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reason for not seeing him that night, 
or he is not really worth all the worry- 
ing. 

Let’s take the first possibility. Did 
Tony know you had a test the next 
day? Or did he think that you were 
just playing “hard to get”? His pride 
may have been hurt. Well, obviously 
you can’t, at this stage, run up to him 
and protest that you really wanted to 
see him that night. All you can do is 
to be your friendliest self with him. 
Show the same winning ways that got 
you the first date. 

But-if Tony thinks you should aban- 
don your studying any time he comes 
over, you may not have lost much. 
He may have a very inflated idea of 
himself, which would become rather 
irritating after a few dates. 

A word for the future: If a similar 
occasion arises with someone else, take 
five or ten minutes off to say “hello” 
to your would-be date and explain the 
situation briefly, pleasantly, but firmly. 
Then back to the books! (Here’s hop- 


ing, with the prospect of a weekend 


date! ) 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would. 
You Solve ft’? 


Crash 


“KNOW SOMETHING?” said Joe, 
as he drove the “Maroon Monster” over 
the rough country road, “I’m sick and 
tired of just driving around. We need 
something else to do.” 

“But we just got the car fixed up,” 
objected Len. “I think this is great.” 

“Well, up to a point, yes. But look 
it’s Saturday, and we have no place 
to go. This town’s so dull, we've seen 
all the shows, and we've got no dates 
for tonight. I’m bored.” 

Just thes, they rounded a curve in 
the road and saw in a distance a group 
of picnickers seated on the grass, gath- 
ered around an outdoor fireplace. 

“Hey,” said Joe, slowing down. 
“Doesn't that look like Janie Winters, 
and Fritz—and look, there’s Rick and 


Colleen. I didn’t know they were hav- 
ing a picnic today.” 

“Neither did I,” said Len. “Wonder 
why we weren't invited?” 

“I don’t know,” said Joe. “But here’s 
the answer to our what-to-do problem.” 
He parked the car under a tree and 
got out. 

“You're not thinking of crashing the 
party?” asked Len. “They might not 
appreciate us.” 

“We wouldn't be ‘crashing,’ ” Joe as- 
sured him. “We'd just be dropping by. 
After all, we're friends of theirs, and 
picnics are pretty informal anyway. 
C’mon.” The boys walked over toward 
the picnickers. 

°° ° ° 

1. Do you see any difference between 
‘crashing’ the picnic and “dropping 
by”? What is the difference, if any, 
inthis case? Do you think Joe’s idea 
is a good one? Why or why not? Might 
the picnickers resent the intrusion? 
Would you, if you were having a pic- 
nic? Have you ever “crashed” a party? 
Did you feel at ease or uncomfortable? 

2. When you plan a party or picnic, 
do you have to make accurate estimates 
of how much food you'll need? Do you 


sometimes have to limit your guest list 
excluding some friends? Might these 
picnickers be embarrassed to have Joe 
and Len join them? What would be 
the tactful and friendly way to handle 
the situation? 

3. Do you often find yourself bored 
with nothing to do, like Joe? What are 
some good ways to prevert boredom? 
Could the boys have planned a picnic 
of their own? Could they have made 
an effort to get dates for that night? 
Do you think they had really exhausted 
the opportunities around their twwn? 
Were they depending on the car too 
much to provide entertainment? Could 
they have perhaps found something 
of interest by taking a walk in the 
country? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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The perfect graduation gift... 
so light, so liked, so lifetime! 





Tune in “‘ The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” on ABC-TV each week. 
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whaeaREFRESHING NEW FEELING 


... what a special zing... you get from Coke! Celebrate with 


the lively lift and cold crisp taste of sparkling Coca-Cola... 


Regular or King Size. Remember, Coke refreshes you best! 


Regular or King Size 
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Supply and Demand 

Teacher supply again will be far 
short of demand next fall. Although 
the over-all teacher shortage is ex- 
pected to be about as serious as it was 
last September, prospects are brighter 
for some hard-pressed high school sub- 
ject fields. 

According to a report from the Na- 
tional Education Association Research 
division, an estimated total of 139,061 
eligible teachers will be graduated 
from college next month, a 6.8 per cent 
gain over 1960. However, even if all 
took school jobs, the nation would still 
be short an estimated 138,000 qualified 
teachers. 

Based on previous experience, the 
NEA notes, only about 102,000 actu- 
ally will go into teacking next fall 
(58,000 into high schools and 44,000 
into elementary schools). 

This number of new teachers will, 
as in the past, account for needed re- 
placements and expanded enrollments. 
But the limited supply will not make 
possible any relief from overcrowding 
and half-day sessions, the addition of 
needed school services, or the replace- 
ment of unqualified teachers. 

As in previous years, the study found 
that more persons were preparing for 
secondary school positions than for ele- 
mentary school posts. The June, 1961, 
figures show 85,427 potential high 
school teachers, a one-year gain of 10.1 
per cent, and 53,634 prospective ele- 
mentary teachers, an increase of only 
1.9 per cent over last year. Elemen- 
tary teaching positions outnumber high 
school teaching jobs eight-to-five. 

On the brighter side, an increasing 
proportion of the new supply is in the 
fields of greatest shortage. The ex- 
pected gain in foreign language teach- 
ers is up 26.5 per cent over last year; 
mathematics teachers, 18.2 per cent; 
science teachers, 15.9 per cent; and 
English, 14.7 per cent. 

There will be a loss in the supply 


1961, which gives a_ state-by-state 
breakdown of the new teachers and 
the fields in which they prepared, can 
be obtained from the Publications Sales 
Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. ($1). 


Dollar Gap 


Variations on a well-known theme: 

PA Florida high school teacher of 
health education, who was earning 
$6,400 a year, quit last year to become 
an automobile salesman. His new sal- 
ary: $10,000 a year. 
Another Florida teacher, a high school 
science instructor earning $4,700, left 
to become the manager of a bakery. 
His new salary: $8,500. 

These two illustrations, culled from 
many reported recently by the Florida 
Education Association, point up one of 
the reasons for the current teacher 
shortage: the competition of better- 
paying jobs in other fields. 

They help explain why each year 
many experienced teachers quit the 
field and why many prospective teach- 
ers, after preparing for teaching in 
college, decide to follow other careers. 

The average salary of teachers (all 
instructional personnel) is $5,389, the 
National Education Association recently 
reported. By contrast, the average en- 
gineer who was graduated in 1950 
is now earning $10,188. The aver- 
age salesman with ten years of service 
is earning only slightly less—$9,840. 


HOW HIGH DO SALARIES GO 


If the nation is to get the new teach- 
ers it needs in sufficient numbers, the 
NEA declared, salaries must be raised 
to a professional level. By 1964-65, 
the average salary should be $10,750, 
which would still be about 25 per 
cent short of earnings in other profes- 
sions but would be enough to attract 
and hold in the profession many teach- 
ers who are leaving it at present. 

However, at the present rate of an- 
nual increase (5.4 per cent in recent 
years), teachers can expect an average 
salary of $6,650 in four years, the 
NEA said. 

The NEA report, Professional Sal- 
aries for Professional Teachers, is avaiil- 
able from the Committee on Educa- 
tional Finance, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (10 copies, $1). An- 
other report of interest, Economic 
Status of Teachers in 1960-61, is avail- 
able from NEA Publications-Sales Sec- 
tion (single copies, 75 cents). 

In other salary developments: 

PA plan whereby teachers would work 
“a full day” and be employed 12 
months of the year (with three weeks 
vacation) has been submitted to the 
Greenwich, Conn., school board. The 
plan also calls for a minimum salary 
of $5,350 (compared to the present 
$5,200) and a maximum of $12,250 
in 10 years. It would be a single salary 
schedule, with the same pay for hold- 
ers of bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor's 
degrees. Teachers would be required 
to obtain a master’s degree within six 
years, however, or they would not 


AFTER TEN YEARS IN FIELD? 
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of librarians: down 10.1 per cent from 
last year. Below-average increases 
also are indicated in music, 6.1 per 
cent; industrial arts, 5.8 per cent; 
home economics, 3.7 per cent; and 
commerce, 3.5 per cent. 

Copies of the report, Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand in Public Schools, 


Business 
+ 87% 


Scholastic Teacher chart 
Ten years after graduation, college graduates in professions other than teaching 
can expect to be making considerably more money. This is bad enough, but in many 
creas, teaching salaries are so low to begin with, that the gap is even broader. 
Figures are based on study by Frank S. Endicott of Northwestern, and NEA estimates. 
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Accountancy 
+ 82% 


Engineering 
+ 67% 


Teaching 
+ 49% 
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qualify for the next increment. (There 
are now 14 steps on the schedule, with 
a $8,450 maximum for those with bach- 
elor’s degrees. ) 

The proposal was submitted to the 
Greenwich board by the consulting 
firm of Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and 
Leggett of New York City. Dr. Nicko- 
laus L. Engelhardt, Jr., indicated the 
“full day” provision actually would be 
formalization of most teachers’ current 
work load. He indicated in his study 
that teachers usually work 47 to 48 
hours a week, including classroom 
teaching, out of class instructional du- 
ties, and miscellaneous duties 

The plan, in effect, would do away 
with “extr. pay” for special duties, 
would eliminate rewarding teachers for 
college degrees, college credits, and 
travel, and place no premium on a 
Ph.D. degree among the teaching staff. 

If the proposal is adopted, it would 
be the first such salary schedule in 
the nation. 

Should Federal aid to education funds 
be used for school construction, teacher 
salary increases, or both? In a recent 
Gallup Poll sampling of 1,608 repre- 
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sentative adults, 38 per cent felt that 
it was more important to their commu- 
nity to build more schools; 26 per cent 
favored increasing teachers’ pay; 27 
per cent felt that both measures were 
equally important; and nine per cent 
had no opinion. 

Broken down simply between more 
schools and more pay, the vote went: 
60 per cent for construction, 40 per cent 
for salaries. 
PExtra work for teachers does not 
necessarily mean extra pay, the New 
Jersey Education Association reports. 
A survey by the NJEA disclosed that 
there are about 14,500 extra duty as- 
signments in the state’s public schools 
ibout one for every three teachers 
employed. Nearly half of the extra serv- 
ices, it found, provided no extra pay. 

Of the extra tasks, nearly 9,000 were 
non-athletic, covering a wide variety of 
activities ranging from coaching school 
plays to guiding student editors or su- 
pervising the lunchroom. Most of these 
activities carried no extra 
Where given, the average amount 
was not quite $200 a year. 

Athletic activities numbered alr 
5,500, four-fifths of them for boys. Of 
the boys’ athletic activities, 90 per 
cent rated extra pay (typical compen- 
$326 a year). In girls’ athletics, 
only 75 per cent of the 
brought extra pay, 
lower scale (typical amount: $18 
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Gifted Errand Boys 


Intellectually gifted students should 
be placed together in special classes 
if they are to develop their potential 
to the fullest extent. 

[That was the view 
Truda T. Weil to the National Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children in New York 
City last month. Miss Weil is assistant 
superintendent of New York City's 
elementary school division. 

If gifted children are placed in reg- 
ular classes, Miss Weil said, their rate 
of learning tends to slow down. Even 
worse, they may become bored and 
develop poor study habits or become 
1 behavior problem. 

Countering arguments against 
grouping as “undemocratic” or tending 
to remove stimulation for other pupils, 
Miss Weil said that regardless of the 
merits of these contentions, heteroge- 
neous classes do less than justice to the 
bright child. 

“In heterogeneously groupe d classes,” 
said Miss Weil, “we have noted time 
and again that our brightest children 
tend to work at the level or 
slightly higher, but frequently not up 
to their capacity. 

“The tendency, in 
for the teacher to be more sympathetic 


presented by 


such 


class 


such a class, is 
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toward the slower child and so to de- 
vote more time and attention to him 
because the bright one can more or 
less shift for himself. 

“The bright child becomes the er- 
rand boy, the class ‘housekeeper,’ o7 
the helper of the slower children, but 
he doesn’t become inspired to do cre- 
ative writing commensurate with his 
ability, to do more intricate research 
work, to experiment, and to explore 
His creative ability and his initiative 
are not sparked,” asserted Miss Weil 

Teachers too often mistake “success- 
ful performance for needed pertform- 
ance” in dealing with gifted children, 
Dr. Virgil S. Ward of the Univ. of Vir- 
ginia told the convention. Dr. Ward is 
director of the Southern Regional 
Education of the Gifted 

Teachers also often fail to “under 
stand” the gifted and his questions, said 
Dr. Ward, and they do not give him 
the kind of program he should have 
He said school programs for the bright 
are lacking in “basic discipline” and 


Project for 


“imagination.” 
Mass testing is “very dangerous” and 
should be attacked “with real indigna 
tion,” psychologist Leah Gold Fein of 
Stamford, Conn., told the convention 
She illustrated her complaint with 
the Otis Intelligence Test, which she 
said is usually given in “the short ver 
sion.” Depending on the results of a 
“10 minute” test, she said, is “insane,’ 
and “damages millions of children and 
frustrates and maddens parents.” 

She urged that children be evaluated 
individually through batteries of com- 
petent tests. 

Results of a study of 400 prominent 
world figures were unveiled by the 
president of the Association, Dr. Victor 
Goertzel, and his wife, Mildred Goert 
zel, clinical psychologists. 

Their survey showed that “a love 
for learning and a strong and persistent 
physical drive in both parent and child 
are the most common qualities in the 
childhood homes of eminent men and 
women of the 20th century.” 

This “love of learning,” however, 
frequently meant that the subjects did 
not like school or teachers. They re- 
sisted “packaged learning,” liked to 
strike out on their own, and even fre- 
quently failed the subject which sub- 
became their special field, 
report the Goertzels. 

Their study also 
but 49 of the 400 
more of 


sequently 


that all 
persons faced at 
least one or the following 
death of one or both parents, broken 


revealed 


home, desertion, parents openly an- 
tagonistic to each other, frequent finan- 
cial “ups and downs,” and _ personal 
physical handicaps. But given excep- 
tional intelligence homes which 
valued learning, they managed to make 


know i 


and 


themselves 
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Support for Aid 


President Kennedy’s school aid pro- 
gram is supported by a _ substantial 
majority of the American people, re- 
veals a public opinion poll made by 
the John F. Kraft organization and re- 
leased by the National Newspaper Syn- 
dicate. The poll showed that seven of 
every 10 persons sampled favor the 
Kennedy program. 

Of the three in ten who were against 
or undecided, virtually all agreed that 
the present school problem was great 
and that “something has to be done.” 

Meanwhile, in an apparent move to 
knock the props out from under some 
Congressmen who oppose the Presi- 
dent's proposals on grounds that they 
would lead to Federal domination, “so- 
cialism” and “thought control,” the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare issued a study of Federal 
funds spent on “impacted area” pro- 
grams. The program makes government 
funds available to communities expe- 
riencing special school problems 
because of the proximity of national 
defense installations. 

In the fiscal year ended last June, 
Federal grants totalling nearly $226 
million went to 311 of the nation’s 435 
Congressional districts. Although the 
study was issued without elaboration 
or public comment, it showed that 
132 Representatives who voted against 
last year’s proposed Federal school 
aid program apparently did not object 
to the “impacted area” grants to schools 
in their districts. These 132 districts 
received $109 million in aid last year. 

In other developments: 
®The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers called upon its 47,000 local 
units to work for passage of the 
Kennedy program. 

»The Georgia State Board of Educa- 
tion and the state’s General Assembly 
endorsed Federal assistance for edu- 
cation, provided the funds are received 
and expended as state funds. 

>The Tennessee General Assembly also 
endorsed Federal aid, and urged the 
Congressmen to work for 
such a measure. 


state’s 
passage of 


Arming Mentally 

While the United States girds to 
meet Soviet scientific and military chal- 
lenges, American schools are preparing 
to meet the ideological menace of Com- 
munism. 

At a recent National Military, Indus- 


trial and Educational Conference in 
Chicago, Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, called upon edu- 
cators to prepare their students “to 
know the enemy and to accept the full 
responsibility for maintaining the free- 
doms won by our forebears.” 


In the same vein, Detroit School Su- 
perintendent Samuel M. Brownell, a 
former U.S. Education Commissioner, 
told the meeting: “Through systematic 
study of constitutional democracy and 
of Communism, young people need to 
be made fully aware how the striving 
of mankind for a better life has pros- 
pered and is more possible under con- 
stitutional democracy than under any 
form of totalitarianism.” 

By coincidence, a few days later, 
New York State enacted a new law 
authorizing — but not requiring — high 
schools to offer a course on “Commu- 
nism and Its Methods and Destructive 
Effects.” 

And the Los Angeles school system 
up-dated its curriculum guide on “the 
teaching of Communism and its threats 
to American ideals.” The system also 
disclosed plans to revise its manual on 
American Institutions and Ideals, which 
was issued in 1955. 


Public Views 


Should high school students be re- 
quired to pass a standard nationwide 
examination in order to graduate? 

A recent Gallup Poll put this ques- 
tion to parents and found that there 
was no overwhelming sentiment in fa- 
vor or against. Forty-eight per cent of 
the parents said yes, 45 per cent said 
no, and seven per cent had no opinion. 

The Gallup pollsters, however, found 
no such division of opinion on a range 
of other current educational issues. 
Among the findings: 

POver two-thirds of the parents op- 
posed raising college entrance require- 
ments to make admissions tougher. 
PNearly three-fourths favored granting 
pay raises to teachers on the basis of 
teaching ability. (Fourteen per cent 
said it should be based on length of 
service, five per cent said service and 
ability, and cent had no 
opinion. ) 

POF the parents of pre-college age stu- 
dents, 70 per cent opposed lengthen- 
ing the elementary school year, and 
64 per cent opposed extending the high 
school year. 

PSixty-eight per cent of these parents 
also opposed longer school days for 
elementary school pupils, and 56 per 
cent were against lengthening the high 
school day. 

Fifty-two per cent opposed increas- 
ing homework for grade school pupils 
(42 per cent were in favor; six per 
cent had no opinion). But only 44 per 
cent opposed increasing homework for 
high school pupils (46 per cent favored 
this; 10 per cent had no opinion). 
Ninety-seven per cent of parents with 
pre-college age children said they 
wanted their children to go to college, 
and 71 per cent think they actually 


eight per 
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will go (16 per cent said no; 13 per 
cent were uncertain). However, of the 
71 per cent who thought their chil- 
dren would go, only slightly more than 
half had savings for this purpose. 


Don‘t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


The Remaking of American Educa- 
tion, by Charles E. Silberman, in the 
April Fortune. A new objective for 
American education—masses of intellec- 
tuals—has brought about new ap- 
proaches, new techniques, and new 
equipment, reports the author. He pre- 
sents a broad report on the overhauling 
of U.S. schools to achieve quality. 

Political Education: The Urgent Prob- 
lem, by Raymond English, in the March 
Teachers College Record. If our sys- 
tem of government is to survive, we 
need citizens who know how to make 
it work and why to defend it, writes 
English. He calls for much deeper, 
more meaningful teaching which clearly 
distinguishes between “education for 
freedom” and “education for slavery 
or totalitarianism.” 

Your Gifted Child, a 24-page book- 
let which reproduces a series of arti- 
cles published in recent years by The 
PTA Magazine. It offers counsel to 
both parents and teachers of gifted 
children. Available from National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 700 N 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. (30 cents). 


In Brief 


PAs part of its campaign to encour- 
age college graduates to enter col- 
lege teaching, the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation has 
awarded 1,333 fellowships for 1961-62. 
The graduate fellowships carry a basic 
stipend of $1,500 for living expenses 
plus extra amounts for tuition and fees 
In addition, the Foundation announced 
a special program to help relieve the 
shortage of Negro teachers in South 
ern Negro colleges. Twenty-nine Negro 
Southern colleges were 
study grant 


seniors at 
awarded a summer 
the Southern Education Foundation, in 
addition to a Wilson grant 


trom 


PAn admonition to teachers not to un- 
derestimate the thinking power of even 
very young children was offered re- 
cently by Dr. Kenneth D. Wann of 
Columbia Univ. Wann reported that a 
five-year study he made showed that 
the interests of 3-, 4- and 5-year-olds 
are global, even universal in scope, and 
are not confined to the present or the 
children’s own environment. He attrib- 
uted this to the fact that children today, 
through TV and travel, have greater 
exposv're to people, places, and things. 





Orville Armstrong 


Sister Mary 
Eymard 


World Week’s 
Advisory Board 


Once a year, in May, Scholastic Magazines enter- 
tain the members of their Editorial Advi Boat 
for an important two-day « rence. This year the 
conference will be held on May 20-21, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City 

At these annual meetings the 
magazines for the past year are evalu 
torial programs and problems for the « 
thoroughly discussed. The entire editorial staff par- 
ticipates, and our editors and writers profit immense- 
ly from the wisdom and experience of our advisors. 
Many policies adopted by our editor: of 
suggestions from our advisors stimulating 
discussions that they initiate 

Our classroom magazines have a total of 58 mem- 
bers on their Editorial Advisory Bo divided 
among World Week, Senior Scholastic, Literary Cav- 
alcade, Practical English, Co-ed, Science World, 
Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, New Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot. The 
of our board members are classroom teachers of Eng- 
lish, social studies, science, economics, or ele- 
mentary grades. Others 
city, county, or state 
authorities, principals, or profes 
schools of education. Board members represent every 
section of the United States 

Approximately half the members retire each year, 
in order to maintain continuity year to the 
next and to provide a constant influx of fresh abilities 
and interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the subject-matter 
advisory boards, the executives of Scholastic Maga- 
zines also meet with th National 
Advisory Council. This group, composed of leading 
school administrators, city superintendents, and high 
school principals, considers general problems of pub- 
lication policy from the standpoint of 
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PRESIDENT 


Dr. 


O'Leary 


Wilfred 


Ida-Louise 
Pennella 


OR\ ILI EM ARMS] RONG 1S the dire« tor of cur- 
riculum at the East Bakersfield High School Bakers- 
field. California. He is a graduate of Occidental Col- 
lege in Los Angeles and received his master’s degree 
from the University of Southern California. Mr. 
Armst1 has been with the East Bakersfield High 
School 21 years its social 
studies department and four years in his present post 


as the hool’s director of 


12 years as head of 


curric¢ ulum. 


SISTER MARY EYMARD teaches world history and 
ography at Keveny Memoria] High School 
in Cohoes, New York. She holds a B.A. degree from 
the College of St. Rose at Albany, New York, and an 
M.A. from the New York State College of Education. 
She has taught at both the junior and senior high 


school le \ els. 


world 


DR. WILFRED L. O'LEARY is headmaster of the 
Roslindal Massachusetts) High School and has 
served the Boston school system since 1930. He 
attended Boston College, received his master’s degree 

Boston State Teachers College, and his doc- 
torate education from Calvin Coolidge College. 
Dr. O'Leary is serving as secre tary of the New Eng- 
Association of Social Studies Teachers and is 
the chairman of the Educational Policies Committee, 
Massachusetts Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. He holds the rank of colonel in the U. S. Air 


Force Reserve. 


from the 


land 


IDA-LOUISE PENNELLA, B.Sc., M.A., is 
of Bulkeley Junior High School in New 
London, Connecticut. She is a graduate of Williams 
Memorial Institute (New London, Conn.), and Wil- 
limantic Teachers College (Willimantic, Conn.). She 
also attended the New Haven State Teachers College, 
and did post-graduate work at Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Miss Pennella initiated the guid- 
ance program in the New London public school sys- 
tem, and is the recipient of the state Silver Anniver- 
sary Scholarship from Delta Kappa Gamma. 


MISS 


principal 


VARNER is Supervisor of Social Studies, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, B.S., Knox 
College in 1925; M.A. from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1930, Former assistant director of the Cleve- 
land Council on World Affairs, Mr. Varner is also a 
past president of the Greater Cleveland Council for 
the Social Studies, and of the History Section of the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. He has 
written a series of articles for the Cleveland News, 
which were later incorporated into the booklet, The 
n Presidents. 
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%* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


News in Review: See World News 
pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers, 


l 
in Review, 


p. é. 

2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, 
p. 20; also, see World News in Review, 
pp S 10. 


i 

3. World Geography: Unit on Cuba, 
pp. 11-16; World News in Review, 
pp. 8-10; also Newsmakers, p. 7. 

1. World History: Unit on Cuba, 
pp. 11-16; World News in Review, 
pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers, p. 7. 

5. American Issues: Abolish 
Death Penalty?, pp. 17-18. 


the 


6. Guidance: Here’s Looking at You, 
p. 36; Ask Gay Head and How Would 
You Solve It?, both on p. 42. 

7. Testing Materials: Semester Re- 
view Test, pp. 21-24; also, see the ques- 
tions in this Teaching Guide. 

8. General Interest: Our Nation's Im- 
mortals (Asa Gray), p. 28; regular back- 
page features, including sports, TV- 
Radio news, film reviews, crossword 
puzzle, etc., beginning on p. 34. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Turn to the centerfold of the maga- 
zine, pp. 21-24, for World Week's four- 
page Semester Review Test. Answers to 
the Test questions are on the next page 
f this Teaching Guide. 

How to Use the Test in Class 

Before distributing this issue of 
World Week to your students, skim 
through the pages of the Test and de- 
cide how you want to use it in class. 
Some teachers assign the entire Test for 
homework and review the questions and 
unswers in class the next day. Some 
have their students complete the Test 
in one period without giving students 
advance notice. Still others divide the 
class into groups, with each group re- 
sponsible for answering an assigned 
lest section. 

If you plan to use the Test for mark- 
ing purposes, do not distribute copies of 
the magazine until the day of the Test. 
Students can remove the Test from the 
centerfold for collection. The Semester 
Review Test replaces the workbook 
page in this issue of World Week. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


Ngo Dinh Diem, the president of 
South Viet Nam, is one of the News- 
makers in this week’s issue. The cther 


is Rene Vardon, a French chef who is 
now practicing his culinary art in the 
White House. 


UNIT: CUBA (pp. 11-16) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. When Fidel Castro and _ his 
bearded revolutionaries overthrew the 
dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista on 
January 1, 1959, they promised to give 
Cuba a democratic government and a 
higher standard of living. Instead, they 
have turned this Caribbean island into 
a virtual Soviet satellite. They seized 
factories, farms, and other private prop- 
erty without compensation. By their 
hostile attitude, they forced the United 
States to halt purchases of Cuban sugar 
and place an embargo on most exports 
to Cuba. The world’s largest sugar pro- 
ducer, Cuba began trading its unsold 
sugar to the Soviet bloc in return for oil, 
machinery, and huge quantities of arms. 
Soviet economic aid so far has saved 
Cuba from economic collapse, but the 
average Cuban’s standard of living is 
probably lower than it was before the 
Castro regime took over, Cuba has all 
the ingredients for a flourishing agricul- 
ture: fertile soil, steady rainfall, and a 
warm climate. It grows tobacco, coffee, 
citrus fruit, and livestock in addition to 
sugar. Cuba is also rich in minerals. 

2. Cuba and the United States had a 
long tradition of friendship, ever since 
the U.S. fought for Cuba’s freedom in 
the Spanish-American War. The Treaty 
of Paris in 1898 won independence for 
Cuba. However, many of Cuba’s rulers 
during the next half century were cor- 
rupt or dictatorial. The most notorious 
was Fulgencio Batista, who seized power 
from 1933 to 1944 and again from 1952 
to 1959. Batista’s many brutalities 
earned him the hatred of the Cuban 
people, who threw their support to 
Fidel Castro and his rebels. The masses 
of Cubans hoped that Castro would put 
an end to the Batista regime and pro- 
vide a better life for the poor and under- 
privileged. 

3. Soon after coming to power, Cas- 
tro showed that he had no intention of 
keeping most of his promises, He post- 
poned free elections indefinitely, sup- 
pressed all criticism in the press and 
radio, and sent hundreds of political 
enemies to the firing squads. He filled 
government posts with Communists and 
other Leftists. As the same time, he 
began denouncing the United States in 
fiery, long-winded speeches. When the 
U.S. reacted to Castro’s hostile actions 


Cuba AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


by cutting off most of its trade with 
Cuba, Castro strengthened his ties with 
the Soviet bloc. Last summer, Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev threatened 
to fire rockets on the U. S. if the latter 
committed “aggression” against Cuba. 
Castro’s dictatorial tendencies and his 
friendliness toward communism dis- 
gusted many former Castro supporters, 
who fled to the U. S. and other coun- 
tries. In April, some of the anti-Castro 
rebels invaded Cuba. Their attack failed 
when it was repulsed by Castro forces 
equipped with Soviet-supplied weapons. 
However, some of the rebels managed 
to escape into the interior, where they 
have joined other opponents of the Cas- 
tro regime, It is likely that other at- 
tempts will be made to overthrow Cas- 
tro. Meanwhile, U. S. President John 
F. Kennedy has said that the United 
States does not intend to abandon Cuba 
to communism. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 11-12: (1) Why has the 
Castro government in Cuba been called 
a dictatorship? Why is it said that Cuba 
is now a member of the Communist 
bloc? (3) Summarize the changes which 
Castro has introduced into Cuba’s (a) 
agriculture; (b) industry; (c) foreign 
trade; (d) labor movement; (e) gov- 
ernment. (4) Cuba is sometimes said to 
have a “one-crop economy.” Explain the 
term. How does this work to Cuba’s 
disadvantage? (5) Why are the Com- 
munist nations poorer “customers” of 
Cuba than the United States was? (6) 
Summarize Castro's record of perform- 
ance in keeping the promises which he 
had made to the Cuban people. 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) The Spanish- 
American War of 1898 helped Cuba to 
win its independence, Explain, (2) Why 
did the Cuban people dislike the gov- 
ernment of Fulgencio Batista? (3) What 
was the “26th of July Movement”? (4) 
Summarize the reasons why the United 
States broke off most of its trade with 
Cuba, (5) Explain the growing opposi- 
tion to the Castro regime within Cuba 
itself. (6) Present a capsule narrative 
of the rebel invasion of Cuba last month. 
(7) Describe Cuba’s present relations 
with (a) the United States; (b) Soviet 
Russia. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Motivation 

1. Assign students to bring to class 
newspaper clippings, photographs, and 
cartoons dealing with the situation in 
Cuba. Ask students to comment on these 





6-T 


news items, and use student comments 
to introduce the lesson. 

2. Ask several of your gifted students 
to hold a round-table discussion on dif 
ferent aspects of the Cuban situation 
Later invite the rest of the class to join 
in the discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Despite his dictatorial 
his Communist sympathies, 
many broken promises, Fide] Castro has 
a powerful appeal to many people in 
Latin America. How do you explain this 
appeal? 

2. How did Castro change the Cuban 
economy and way of life after he came 
to power? 

3. Why is Castro called a dictator? 

4. Castro uses the slogan, “Cuba, Si! 
Yanqui, No!” to whip up support among 
the Cuban masses, What does the slogan 
mean? 

5. Relations between Cuba and _ the 
United States were traditionally friendly 
Why did they change so rapidly afte: 
Castro came to power? 

6. How has the Castro gove 
hurt the Cuban economy? 

7. Why have so many of Castro’s for 
mer jieutenants and supporters turned 
against the Castro government? 

8. How did Castro justify the s« 
of foreign-owned farms, mines, and fac 
tories? What is your opinion of his arg 
ments? 

9, Why is it said that Castr 
‘ided communism with a bi 
Latin America? 

10. In what ways have Soi 
sia and other Communist cot 
tervened in Cuba? 

11. What do you think 
sons for the failure of the rebel 
of Cuba last month? 

12. What is the Orga 
American States? What is 
Cuban situation? 

13. The eventual outc 
anti-Castro rebels’ fight for 
Cuba is likely to have a st 
on the future of democracy 
American countries, Explaii 
ment, 

14, What do you think 
policy of the United States tov 
at the present time? 


methods 
and _ his 


mment 
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Things to Do 


1. Do you have an 
Cuba in your class? If 
priate, have the other stud 
view them 

2. Assign students to pre] 
reports on the Monroe Doctrine 
Pact, and the Organization of American 
States, explaining how these are related 
to present events in Cuba. 

8. Students with artistic 
could draw pictures to illustrat 


ability 


some 


FINAL ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


The May 17 issue will be the final 
issue of World Week for this semester. 
It will include an index of World Week 
(covering the period from Sept. 14, 
1960 through May 17, 1961); a Unit 
on the Dominican Republic; and selec- 
tions from the annual Scholastic Awards 





theme developed in class discussién of 
Cuba 

$. During the 
students to open their copies of World 
Week to the map of Cuba. How far is 
Cuba from Florida? How is Cuba's 
location strategic in the defense of the 
United States? 


class discussion, ask 


AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 17-18) 


The debate over the question of capi 
tal punishment continues. Does the 
threat of a death deter any 
person from committing a serious crime? 
Groups and individuals who have 
studied the issue carefully are divided 
in their opinions. Arguments on both 
sides of the question are presented here 
The verdict is left to the reace 


sentence 


Procedure 


Assign students to read the article 
for homework, In class, ask fo 
f hands on the questions: Ho 
in tavor of punishment? 

7 


How many are opposed to capital pun 


i sh V\ 
nany 
capital 
ishment? Invite students representing 
both points of view to debate the issue 
Suggest that students write to the Editor 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, Ne 
York 36, New York, to ex; thei 


on capital punishment 


Discussion Questions 


What are the main a 

Wr of capital punishm« ntr 

2. If a state gives up capit 

nent, what other means does it | 

deter persons from committ 
other serious crimes? 


What do think of 


, 
t that more 


you 
attention shou 
crime 


they 


serious 


ifter 


preventing 
1 
ushing 


them 
nmitted? 


1. Does our state have Ca] 


' ' , 
ishment? If so, have there « been 


ittempts to abolish it? Lf vhen 


ibolished, and what the 


isons given at the time? 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
(p. 20) 


Last month, 47 teen-agers from Yon 
kers, New York, made a bicycle tour of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country around 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. They averaged 


25 miles a day on their five-day tour, 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


visiting historical sites and enjoying the 
traditional Pennsylvania Dutch hospi- 
tality. This article describes some of 


their experiences 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 28) 


The subject of this week’s Hall of 
Fame article is Asa Gray, a world-re 
nowned botanist of the 19th century. 





Answers to Semester Review Test 


(pp. 21-24) 
PART 1: p. 21 

Group I: Newsmakers: b-8; c-10 
d-2; e-12; f-6; g-Ll; h-4; i-] j-7. 

Group Il: World Around Us 
8-a; 4-d; 5-c. 

Group III: News at Home: 1-the District 
of Columbia; 2-Speaker of the House; 3 
Democrats; 4-omitted; 5-Defense. 

Group IV: Symbols: 1-Canada; 2-Mexi 
4-Brazil; 5-France. 


a-5; 


co; 3-Britain 


PART II: Faces and Events in the News 


99 


pp. << 

l-Mao Tse-tung; Communist China; Ni 
kita Khrushchev; Soviet Russia. 2-Adolf 
David Ben-Gurion. 3-Peac« 
civilian volunteers. 4-Laos; Soviet 
North Viet Nam. 5-Edward R 
United States Information Agency 
Cuba 


Eichmann; 
Corps; 
Russia 
Murrow 
6-Adlai Stevenson 


PART Il: Map in the News, p. 23 

1-10 2-British Columbia; 3-Pacific 
Ocean; 4-St. Lawrence; 5-Alberta, Sas 
katchewan, Manitoba (one of three); 6 
off course; 7-Queéhec; 8-Alaska; 9-Alberta 
10-Great Lakes 1-tru 12-wheat; 13 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brun 

k, Prince (any two 
treeless 


Edward Island 
: 


ind Fren 15-barren 


p. 24 
1-Dag Han 
! of the Unit 


1-Josey 


IV: Skills Section 
on Interpretation 
Secretary Genera 
2-Algeria 3- Pe 
5 M IS Tshombe 
rds in the News: | 2-d; 3-1 


rtugal 


Scrambled Capitals: 1-Lagos; 2-B: 
Aires: 4-Ottawa; 5-Havana 


iph Reading: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-T; 4 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Rodio-TV Features 





EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check focal sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 


Tuesday, May 16, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
The Emmy Awards: The ritual of 
award-giving is a part of “The Ameri- 
can Way of Life.” It combines the am- 
bitions of the talented and aspiring with 
the promotional needs of the entertain- 
ment media and manufacturers, At least 
once a year, this sometimes compro- 
mised mechanism of appraisal deserves 
the reflective scrutiny that only the 
imaginative classroom teacher can. give 
it. Before the telecast your students can 
choose their favorites in one or more 
categories, giving considered reasons 
for their choices. Others can be critics 
of the TV program itself. What has 
been done to keep the ritual of back- 
slapping from boring the audience? 
What do professional critics write of 
this and last year’s telecast? Finally, 
shrewd detectives can analyze «the 
interlocking phenomenon of awards (J 
praise you 
invite me on your TV-show to show 
me praising you in my magazine!). 


EDUCATIONAL TV PREVIEW 


Through the late spring and summer, 
the National Eduéational Television and 
Radio Center will premiere several new 
and promising series. Time and schedule 
vary across the country, so consult your 
local educational television station. Most 
NET programs are available as 16mm. 
sound films for classroom use through the 
Audio-Visual Center, Univ. of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind. Some of the new pro- 
grams with the dates of their earliest ap- 
pearance on NET affiliates: 

May 21, Philesephies of Education: Thir- 
teen half-hour programs of interviews 
with outstanding educators represent- 
ing divergent theories . of ‘ucation. 
Dr. Harvey M. Rice, president of Mac- 
alester College, interviews, among oth- 
ers, Prof. Arthur Bestor, Prof. Russell 
Kirk, and Prof. R. Freeman Butts. 
Filmed examples show each philosophy 
in practice. 

May 21, Intertel: “The Heartbeat of 
France.” First of a new exchange of 
programs among five participants (As- 
sociated Rediffusion, Ltd., in Great Brit- 
ain; the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission; the Canadian. .Br i 
Corporation; and the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company and NET in the 
U.S.) in an international television 
agency called Intertel. Purpose of the 
agency is to create substantial and 
meaningful programs. Today’s ——— 
gives an intimate glimpse into the eart 
of France and its contrasts—a Dior 
opening and an Algerian shantytown, 
vegetable markets and a supermarket, 
factories and provincial villages. Other 
programs now in production include a 
documentary on the Canadian attitude 
toward Cuba, and an analysis of U.S.- 
Canadian relations. 

July 16, Songs out of the South: Eight 

half-hour programs of the music and 

folkways of the South, with Mrs. Lucille 

Turner, who presents examples of Ne- 


in my magazine and you. 


gro work songs, street cries, lullabies, 


and jazz. 

July 23, Russian Writers: Two half-hour 
programs of discussion of contempo- 
rary Russian literature with Edward 
Weeks of “The Atlantic” and four out- 
standing contemporary Russian writers. 

July 27,.Science in Our Worid: Twenty- 
seven half-hour programs on general 
science designed for children of about 
fifth grade level and intended to create 
a general understanding of the basic 
scientific ogy 2 affecting our lives. 

Sept. 10, Alaska: Six half-hour programs 
with John MacVane on modern, old, 


Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years is 
on Sundays, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV). 


native, strategic, and tourists’ Alaska. 
Sept. 10, Four Score: Eight half-hour pro- 
grams featuring the Fine Arts Quartet 
in analyses and performances of move- 
ments from well-known string quartets. 


DRAMA 


Fri., May 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “The Mind and the Mat- 
ter,” starring comedian Shelley Berman 
in a-rare dramatic role as an office 
worker who rebels against modern 
mechanization in a big city. 

Sat., May 13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
“Woodrow Wilson and the Unknown 
en oe (See Teleguide, Apr. 5 issue, 
p. 5-T.) 

Sun., May 14, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Catholic Hour: “Theatre Past and Pres- 
ent.” Second in a four-week series of 
scenes from modern and classical drama 
illustrating man’s most important rela- 
tionships to others. Today: “The The- 
atre and Man.” Scenes from John 
Webster’s “The Duchess of Malfi” are 
compared with Ugo Betti’s “The Queen 
and the Rebels.” Host and commentator 
is Rev. John Walsh, S.J., director of 
drama at Marquette Univ. 


7-T 


Wed., May 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
U.S. Steel Hour: “The Leonardi Code,” 
mystery about a husband and wife 
team of theater magicians whose mind- 
reading act becomes too realistic for 
the suspicious wife. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., May 11, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 
lents Please: “The Thief of Bagdad” 
with Douglas Fairbanks. 

Sat., May 13, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) World Mu- 

Festivals: Last of four concerts by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 

Sun., May 14, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Lamp 
Unte My Feet: A satirical study of the 
lack of communication within a family. 

10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look Up and 
Live: Dance program on the Psalms. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
“The Impresario,” a little known opera 
by Mozart. 

(NET—consult local educational tele- 
vision station) Casals Master Class: 
Pablo Casals directs a student perform- 
ance of a Dvorak Concerto. 

Mon., May 15, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check lo- 
cal affiliate) Invitation to Learning: 
Shaw’s “Major Barbara.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., May 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Censorship and the Movies.” 
Discussion of hard censorship, restric- 
tions on the movies, religious and civic 
pressures on the movies, the Produc- 
tion Code. 

Sun., May 14, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Age of the Jet,” 
a history of commercial aviation. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Final Christ- 
mas.” Allies repulse final all-out attack 
by the Germans in Battle of the Bulge. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) National Goals: “U.S. 
World Posture.” Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, editor of “Foreign .Affairs”; 
Prof. Lincoln Gordon of Harvard Univ., 
and host Dr. Henry M. Wriston dis- 
cuss American foreign policy. 

Tues., May: 16, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 
Up!: “Kenya, Land of the Black Ghost.”, 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., May 13, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “It’s Purely Relative.” The 
relativity of motion and time. 

mgt (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Community Chest.” Beaver subs 
for his mother as solicitor for a Com- 
munity Chest collection. 

Sun., May 14, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Andrews’ Raiders, 
Part II.” Today’s episode: “Escape to 


Nowhere.” 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley 
Temple Show: “Rebel Gun.” A boy 
nearly becomes involved in a group of 
“rebels” who are really criminals. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “The Miracle Plant Food.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., May 14 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) The Inquiring 
Mind: “Origins of the Inquiring Mind.” 

(NET) Great Issues of Conscience in 
Modern Medicine: “The Issues Con- 
cerning Man’s Biological Future.” Panel 
discussion and addresses by Aldous 
Huxley and Mahomedali Currim Chagla, 
Indian ambassador to the U.S. 

Mon., May 15, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Probability and 
Statistics with Prof. Frederick Moste!- 
ler.” Teacher sessions and review with 
Paul Clifford on Tues. and Thurs. To- 
day’s lesson: Testing a binomial hypoth- 
esis. May 17: Bayesian approach to 
estimation and hypothesis testing. May 
19: Distribution of a sum. 

Tues., May 16, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “Return to the Stone Age,” first 
film record of primitives in northeast- 
ern Australia. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 











*Alaska and Its Natural Resources 
America’s newest and most challenging fron- 
tier, explored on film, with special emphasis 
on its untapped natural wealth. 

16 mm/26 mins. 


* California and Its Natural Resources 

The development of California’s natural 

wealth from desert, to mountains, to coast- 
line. 16 mm/41 mins. 


*Idaho and Its Natural Resources 

A dramatized documentary of Idaho’s his- 
tory beginning with arrival of Lewis and 
Clark. 16 mm/28 mins. 


*Nevada and Its Natural Resources 

Man’s successful challenge against climate 
and terrain odds, emphasis on mineral 
resources. 16 mm/30 mins. 


*Oregon and Its Natural Resources 

A panoramic view of the Beaver State and 
100 years of progress from covered wagon 
days. 16 mm/30 mins. 


*Washington and Its Natural Resources 

Portrays Washington’s growth and develop- 
ment in terms of its great natural resources 
and scenic beauty. 16 mm/30 mins. 


...the Wonderful 
West on film 


There’s a wealth of interest, information, 
and education available for your students in 
Richfield’s film library. These sound and 
color movies — all produced by Richfield — 
have won numerous awards for excellence both 
in the United States and abroad. They are 
easily obtained for showing in your 
classrooms, or to civic and fraternal groups. 
In the West, address your requests to the 
nearest Richfield Oil Corporation Division 
Office listed below. Elsewhere, you may 
obtain any of the state films marked with an 
asterisk through the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
4800 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





Northwest Wonderland 
The story of the majestic Cascade Moun- 
tains, and how they helped shape the devel- 
opment of the Northwest. 16 mm/29 mins. 
The Conservation Story 
Takes stock of the West’s natural resources, 
methods of protection, and explores solu- 
tions to conservation problems. 

16 mm/28 mins. 
Boron —The Miracle Element 
Explores the new and fascinating uses for 
this versatile and valuable natural element, 
its importance today and to the future. 

16 mm/16 mins. 
The Hot Rod Handicap 
A film dedicated to the “hot-rodders”’, with 
special emphasis to steer their youthful in- 
ventiveness in the direction of safe driving. 

16 mm /30 mins. 
Let's Keep America Beautiful 
A dramatic reminder of how each of us can 
help prevent “litterbugs” from ruining our 
nation’s scenic beauty. 16 mm/18 mins. 
Wild Flowers of the West 
A beautiful study of the growth of the mul- 
titudes of wild flowers that grace the West- 
ern scene. 16 mm/28 mins. 





Address your requests for the 


loan of these films to: 





Richfield Oi! Corporation Division Office 

645 S$. Mariposa St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Richfield Oi! Corporation Division Office 

417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Richfield Oil Corporation Division Office 

2326 Sixth Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington 


For showings outside California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Arizona, and Idaho, obtain state films only from Bureau 
of Mines, 4800 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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